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PREFACE 


AT the request of the Executive Committee of 
the Catholic Association I have willingly under- 
taken to translate the Abbé Laumonier's “Guide 
du Pélerin à Rome," and adapt it for the use of 
thelarge number of English-speaking pilgrims 
likely to visit the Eternal City under the auspices 
of the Association during this Anno Santo, or 
Holy Year. I append a translation of the pre- 
face to the Abbé's excellent work by M. Léon 
Harmel, as it contains information useful to the 
reader, and is full of sentiments to which we 


heartily subscribe. I can only hope that this. 


little book will be of as great service to our 
English-speaking pilgrims as it has been, in 
their own tongue, to our brethren across the 
Channel, and that the recital of the glories of 
Rome may increase their love for the Eternal 
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City and strengthen their loyalty to our Holy 
Father, Leo XIII., the present most glorious 
Vicar of Jesus Christ. | 

I desire to express my best thanks to the 
Very Rev. J. P. Bannin, P.S.M., for his kind- 
ness in supplying me with some useful informa- 
tion for this Guide. E 
CHARLES J. MUNICH. 


West HaMPsTEAD, LoNDoN, N.W., 
September, 1900. 


VaL-DES-Bors (MARNE), 
May, 1898. 
DEAR READER, 


We present you with the second edition 
of the ‘‘Guide du Pèlerin à Rome," by M. l'Abbé 
Laumonier, Dean and Parish Priest of Contres 
(Loir-et-Cher). 

All those who have made use of the first 
edition are unanimous in their praise of it. 
This little book can take the place of the most 
voluminous. It conducts the pilgrim through 
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the labyrinth of the streets of Rome with such 
detailed and precise explanations that he can 
follow the itineraries and pay his visits without 
asking anyone for information. 

This second edition has been revised by the 
author, who has taken into account any recent 
changes in.the city. He has also made several 
important additions. 

This little volume is now presented in five 
sections : 

I. Various routes to Rome, Naples, Lo- 
| reto, Bologna, and Milan. 
II. Itineraries 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or A, B, C, 
D, E, for the visits in Rome. 
III. Visit to the seven basilicas. 
IV. Visits to the principal cities of Italy. 
V. Alphabetical index relating to the 
plan as well as to the volume. 
.. We desire by means of this edition to multiply 
the number of pilgrims who go to Rome in 
order to bring their souls into more intimate 
contact with the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

The knot of all the important questions in 

Europe is at Rome. It is from thence justice 
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and liberty come to the world, together with 
the salutary influence of the Papacy. 

In these democratic ages it is publie opinion 
that governs, and all those who have any 
anxiety as to the future should work to re- 
establish among the nations that love and 
submission to the Sovereign Pontiff which the 
Rev. Father Faber has so well styled “the 
devotion to the Pope." 

LÉON HARMEL. 
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FORMER CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION 
PILGRIMAGES 


1898. 


TEE most important event of the year for the 
Association was undoubtedly the pilgrimage to 
Rome, which took place in October; the Very 
Rev. J. P. Bannin, P.S.M., conducting the 
party. To the great happiness of all the pil- 
grims (numbering ninety-five), the Holy Father 
granted them a special audience on Friday, 


. October 14. His Holiness spoke for some 


twenty minutes, referring to the great and 
special love he had always borne for England 
and its people, and expressing his great pleasure 
that such a pilgrimage had been organized. On 
the conclusion of the Pope's address, each 
member of the party was presented to him. 
Much general interest was shown in the pil- 
grimage, and in addition to full reports appear- 


| Ing in the Catholic press, both English and 
— American, notices appeared in the London daily 


papers regarding the movements of the “ Eng- 


- lish Pilgrims.” One of the results of the pil- 
- grimage was the bestowal by His Holiness of 
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the Order of Knighthood of St. Gregory the ` 


Great on the hon. secretary, and a similar 
distinction was also conferred upon Mr. J. J. 
Hicks, one of the pilgrims, To Father Bannin 
the Holy Father presented a handsome silver 
medal. Mr. Dunford was formally decorated 
with the Insignia of the Order by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Patterson, Bishop of Emmaus, at the 
Clerkenwell Town Hall, on December 6, on 
which occasion Father Bannin delivered a lec- 
ture upon the then recent pilgrimage to the 
Eternal City, and the opportunity was taken to 
present the hon. secretary with an address of 
congratulation from the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


1899. 


The pilgrimage this year was again a very 
great success, in spite of the little inconvenience 
at the outset. The pilgrims were due to arrive 
in Rome at 11.30 on Monday night, October 16, 
but owing to the flooding of the line, Rome was 
not reached until about 6 p.m. the following 
day. The audience which took place on Mon- 
day, October 23, was most impressive. The 
Holy Father gave the Apostolic Benediction in 
deep and sonorous tones, chanting the words in 
perfect harmony. The Catholic Association 
pilgrims were particularly favoured, inasmuch 
as they alone were presented to the Holy 
Father. Other pilgrims were present at the 
audience, but were placed beyond a barrier, 
which only pilgrims who travelled under the 
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auspices of the Association were allowed to pass, - 
they being provided with special tickets. 

The pilgrims numbered 105, and a very large 
number—over sixty—went on to Florence and 
Venice. Very gratifying was the good feeling 
shown to each other by the pilgrims. A bond 
seemed to grow up between the various 
members, and many friendships of a sincere 
and cordial nature were established. 

The pilgrims, to show their appreciation of 
the efforts which Father Bannin had made on 
their behalf, presented him with a handsome 
set of white vestments. Votes of thanks were 
also accorded the hon. secretary for the general 
organization of the pilgrimage, and to Mr. F. 
Richard for the perfect railway arrangements 
made, which contributed so much to the comfort 
of the travellers. 


SERIES OF ROUTES 


FIRST ROUTE.—PARIS TO ROME. 
By Turin, Genoa, PISA AND ORBETELLO (910 MILES). 


Starting from Paris (Lyons Railway Station —Gare 
de Lyon). 

Dijon. 

Mácon. 

Culoz. To the right is Lake Bourget. 

Aix-les-Bains. 

Chambéry. Formerly the capital of Savoy. 

Modane. Frontier station and Customs-house. The 
tunnel which is passed through after leaving Modane 
is over 74 miles long, and took more than 13 years 
to construct, viz., from 1857 to 1871. Italian time 
is 56 minutes in advance of French time. 

Turin—7'orino (252,000 inhabitants). See the notice 
on Turin, p. 224. 

Genoa—Genova (140,000 inhabitants) See the notice 
on Genoa, p. 208. The line, which passes under 
the city and comes out on the borders of the sea, 
presents as far as Spezia numerous wonderful works 
in the shape of bridges, viaducts and tunnels, and 
is, with that of Corniche, the finest line in Italy. 

Spezia (81,000 inhabitants). The principal naval port 
of Italy. 

Pisa (27,000 inhabitants) See the notice on Pisa, p. 222. 
Orbetello. Between Orbetello and Montalto was for- 
merly the frontier of the States of the Church. 

Civita-Vecchia. The port of Rome. 

Rome. 
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SECOND ROUTE.—PARIS TO ROME. 
By Turin, Pisa, EMPOLI AND SIENA (9291. MILES). 
From Panis To Pisa, 7034 Mites. (SEE First ROUTE.) 


Empoli (18,000 inhabitants). h.n 

Siena (25,000 inhabitants). A most interesting city, 
where St. Catherine of Siena, who played such an 
important part in the Church, was born. 

` Orvieto (16,000 inhabitants). 

Rome. 


THIRD ROUTE.—PARIS TO ROME. 


By Pisa, FLORENCE, TERONTOLA AND CHIUSI 
(949 MILES). 


_F rom Paris TO Pisa, 7034 Mites. (Ser First ROUTE.) 


Florence — Firenze (170,000 inhabitants). See the 
notice about this city, p. 203. 

Arezzo (12,000 inhabitants). Where Guido invented 
musical notation. 

Terontola. 

Chiusi. 

Rome. 


FOURTH ROUTE.—PARIS TO ROME. 


By Pisa, FLORENCE, TERONTOLA AND FOLIGNO 
(9843 MILES). 


From Panis TO Pisa, 7034 Mites. (SEE First Route.) 


Florence. 

Terontola. 

Perugia (17,500 inhabitants). Where Pope Leo XIII. 
was Bishop before his elevation to the Sovereign 
Pontificate. 

Assisi (16,000 inhabitants). See the notice regarding 
this city, p. 199. 

‘Foligno (11,000 inhabitants). 

Orte. 

Rome. 
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FIFTH ROUTE.—MARSEILLES, GEN OA, ROME. 


Ventimiglia. Italian frontier. 
Genoa. 
Pisa. 


SIXTH ROUTE.—ROME TO NAPLES (1548 MILES). 


Cassino. The celebrated monastery of Monte Cassino, 
founded by St. Benedict in 529. About an hour 
and a half is required to mount up to it. 

Capua (14,000 inhabitants). 

Caserta (30,000 inhabitants). 

Naples— Ni apoli. See the notice thereon, p. 216. 


SEVENTH ROUTE.—ROME TO LORETO 


(198 MILES). 


Foligno. 
Ancona (29,000 inhabitants). 
Loreto. See notice, p. 210. 


EIGHTH ROUTE.—NAPLES TO LORETO 
(298 MILES). 


NINTH ROUTE.—LORETO TO BOLOGNA 
(1414 MILES). 


Senegaglia (10,000 inhabitants) Country of Pius IX. 

Rimini (11,000 inhabitants). 

Faénza (14,000 inhabitants). Has given its name to the 
pottery called faience, 

Bologna. See notice, p. 201. 


TENTH ROUTE.—BOLOGNA TO PADUA. 


Ferrara (29,000 inhabitants). 
Padua. See notice, p. 220. 


SERIES OF ROUTES 


N 


ELEVENTH ROUTE.—PADUA TO VEN ICE. 


TWELFTH ROUTE.— VENICE TO MILAN 


(1654 MILES). 
Padua. 
Verona (60,000 inhabitants). A strong and interesting 
city on the Adige. 
Brescia. 
Milan. See notice, p. 213. 


THIRTEENTH ROUTE.—BOLOGNA TO MILAN 
(1341 MILES). 


Modena (31,000 inhabitants) Ancient capital of the 
Duchy of Modena. 

Parma (45,000 inhabitants) Ancient capital of the 
Duchy of Parma. 

Milan. 


FOURTEENTH ROUTE.—MILAN TO TURIN 
(931 MILES). | 


THE 
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ITINERARY A. 
(Marked in red 1 on the Map.) 


THE FONTANE DEI TREVI—THE QUIRINAL— 
ST. MARY MAJOR—ST. LAURENCE OUTSIDE 
THE WALLS—SANTA MARIA DEI ANGELI— 
THE PINCIO—PIAZZA DI SPAGNA. 


STARTING from the Piazza Venezia (Plan I, 7), 
and following the Corso, we take the last street 
on the right before the Piazza Colonna (Via 
delle Muratte) which leads to the Fountain of 
Trevi. 

Fontane dei Trevi (Plan I, 5).—This foun- 
tain is the finest in Rome, and is fed by the 
aqueduct called Acqua Vergine, which was 
brought to Rome by Agrippa in the year 
27 B.C. The output, according to Baedeker, 
is 155,271 cubic metres (34,174,631 gallons) of 
water daily. 

This monument, which was begun during the 
pontificate and under the orders of Clement XII., 
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is erected against the Poli Palace, now the 
Ministry of Commerce. 

The statue in the centre represents Neptune ; 
to the right of the spectator is Health, and to 
the left Abundance. Above two scenes are 
depicted, the one showing Agrippa examining 
the plan of the aqueduct, the other representing 
a young girl making known to the thirsty 
soldiers of Agrippa the source of the water— 
hence the name Acqua Vergine. The statues 
supported by the columns represent the four 
Seasons. 

Room where St. Labre received Hos- 
pitality.—Following round the fountain to the 
left, we arrive almost at once in the little 
Piazza de’ Crociferi. At No. 20 in the street of 
that name the patron of pilgrims, St. Labre, 
received hospitality. In the room which he 
occupied are preserved several objects which 
were used by him. 

Church of 88. Vincent and Anastasius 
(Plan I, 5).—Retracing our footsteps, we find in 
front of the fountain the Church of SS. Vin- 
cent and Anastasius, reconstructed by Cardinal 
Mazarin ; it is only noticeable for its subter- 
ranean chapel, where are kept the entrails of all 
the Popes since Sixtus V. It is hardly worth 
while stopping to visit it. 

Piazza del Quirinale (Plan J, 6).—The Via 
di San Vincenzo, which passes before the church, 
enters on the left into the Via della Dataria, so 
called because of the offices of the Dataria 
(Apostolic Records) which are to the left 
on going up the street. By these two streets 
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we arrive in three or four minutes at the 
Piazza del Quirinale, formerly Monte Cavallo. 
This place, the approaches to which were much 
improved by Pius IX., is embellished with a 
fountain, two statues of horse-tamers, and an 
 obelisk. We are here on the Quirinal, one of 
. the seven hills of Rome. 
The Quirinal Palace (Plan J, 5) —On 
J arriving at the steps at the end of the Via della 
Dataria, we have on our left the Quirinal 
Palace. This magnificent palace has often 
served as a summer residence for the Sovereign 
 Pontiffs It was here that the conclave for the 
election of the Popes formerly took place, and 
the result was announced to the people from the 
balcony overlooking the Piazza Monte Cavallo. 
It was in this palace that, on July 6, 1809, 
Napoleon I. had Pius VII. seized by General 
Radet; on May 24, 1815, the same Pontiff 
returned triumphantly to Rome, whilst Napo- 
leon was hastening to take the road into exile. 
It was also in this palace that, on Novem- 
ber 16, 1848, Pius IX., invested by a revolu- 
tionary outbreak, saw Monsignor Palma struck 
by a bullet at his side ; and from this residence 
on the 24th of the same month he had to take 
| the road to exile by means of a disguise, and 
with the assistance of the Ambassadors of 
France and Bavaria. On July 3 following the 
French army entered Rome, and delivered it 
from the bands of Garibaldi and Mazzini ; and 
soon afterwards Pius IX., amidst popular 
acclamation, retook triumphal possession of his 
capital (April 12, 1850). 


nou 
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Since 1870 the palace has been occupied by 
the King of Italy. The gardens, situated on 
the northern slope of the hill, are magnifi- 
cent. 

Palace della Consulta (Plan J, 6).—On 
quitting the Piazza del Quirinale, and following 
_the street of the same name, by the side of the 
apostolic palace, we see on the right, in the 
piazza itself, the Palace della Consulta, so called 
from the tribunal of that name which formerly 
sat there. To-day it is occupied by the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. 

On the right, beyond the Palace della Consulta, 
there were formerly two churches dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalene and to St. Clare. They 
have been demolished by the Italian Govern- 
ment, as well as the convents of Perpetual 
Adoration and of the Capucine nuns, and 
replaced by gardens. 

St. Andrew of the Quirinal (Plan J, 5).— 
Beyond these gardens is the Church of St. An- 
drew of the Quirinal. Before 1870 the novitiate 
. of the Jesuit Fathers was situated there. 

This church, founded by the Pamphili family, 
possesses, under the second altar on the left, 
the body of St. Stanislaus Kostka, enclosed in 
a precious urn of lapis-lazuli. The high altar, 
dedicated to St. Andrew the Apostle, is sur- 
mounted by a painting representing the Saint’s 
martyrdom. In a passage before this altar is 
the tomb of Emmanuel IV., King of Sardinia, 
one of the predecessors of Victor Emmanuel ; 
he died as a religious in 1819, at St. Andrew of 
. the Quirinal. The first chapel on the right on 
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entering is dedicated to St. Francis Xavier. It 
is ornamented with two paintings, one repre- 
senting the Saint baptizing an idolatrous queen, 
the other the death of the Saint. 

Room of St. Stunisluus Kostka.— After the 
second chapel on the right is the entrance to 
the sacristy, by which we arrive on the first 
floor at the room where St. Stanislaus Kostka 
died. This precious and venerated sanctuary, 
brought where it is now actually placed, has 
been re-established exactly. as it was before 
1890, in the Jesuit Novitiate ; the Novitiate, 
which up till then had been spared, was de- 
molished in order to enlarge the gardens already 
previously laid out in front of the Quirinal. 

In this room, converted into a chapel, there 
is, above the altar, a fine copy of the Madonna 
in St. Mary Major. At the very spot where 
the Saint died is an admirable statue which 
represents him dying ; above, a painting shows 
the Blessed Virgin appearing to him, accom- 
panied by SS. Agnes and Cecilia. In the 
adjoining rooms there are authentic portraits 
and precious autographs of several Saints of the 
Society. There are also the portrait of the 
Saint and several relics to be seen. 

Church of St. Charles alle Quattro 
Fontane (Plan K, 5).—This church, which is 
a little further on still to the right, was con- 
structed by thearchitect Borromini. The space 
occupied by this church, and by the convent of 
the Spanish Trinitarians, has the same surface 
as the land occupied by one of the pilasters of 
the cupola of St. Peter’s. 
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Arriving at the crossing delle Quattro Fontane, 
and turning to the right by the Via delle Quattro 
Fontane, we come across in succession the 
Church of St. Denis and the Canadian College ; 
then we cross the Via Nazionale, and come to 
the Church of St. Paul, the first hermit, which 
has been seized by the Government. In the 
adjoining convent a school of hygiene has been 
established. Mounting at once the Viminal 
hill, which is not of great elevation, and turn- 
ing to the right by the Via Urbana, we soon 
come in front of the Church of St. Pudentiana. 

Church of 8t. Pudentiana (Plan L, 6).— 
(N.B. This church is often closed, especially 
after Mass.) This church, probably the most 
ancient in Rome, contains sweet and precious 
souvenirs for the Christian. Canon Bleser 
sums them up thus: “St. Peter arrived in 
Rome about the year 42; soon afterwards he 
converted the senator Pudens and all his family ; 
the house of these fervent neophytes became 
the residence of the Apostle, who lived there 
seven entire years. That which the Cenaculum 
was to Jerusalem this holy house became to 
Rome. The Vicar of Jesus Christ celebrated 


the august mysteries there ; there he gave the 


holy unction to St. Linus and St. Cletus; there 
it was also that he confided their mission to the 


numerous Apostles of. the West. St. Paul 


himself frequented the house of Pudens. How- 
ever, persecution was declared. Before they 
became its glorious victims, do you know what 
were the occupations of the young virgins, 
Praxede and Pudentiana, the daughters of 
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Senator Pudens? To gather together the 
bodies of the martyrs, to soak up their blood 
with sponges, and to place furtively in the pits 
the sacred remnants of their brethren— such 
was the perilous object of their indefatigable 
charity.” 

Pope Pius I. in the second century converted 
the house of Pudens into a celebrated church, 
which was restored in the eighth and twelfth 
centuries, and partly rebuilt at the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

The mosaic of the apse is very ancient, and 
one of the most remarkable in existence. .In 
the centre, seated on a throne, is Christ in the 
act of blessing ; on His right are St. Paul and 
St. Pudentiana; on His left St. Peter and 
St. Praxede; behind are the symbols of the 
Evangelists, and to right and left various 
personages. 

Under the high altar are the bodies of St. 
Pudentiana and St. Novatus her brother; at the 
last altar on the right is the body of St. 
Pudens. At the extremity of the left aisle is a 
narrow chapel, very deep, the altar of which is 
dedicated to St. Peter. Here is preserved a 
wooden table on which St. Peter offered the 
Holy Sacrifice ; the marble group represents our 
Saviour giving the keys to St. Peter. 

In the same aisle is the pit in which St. 
Praxede and St. Pudentiana gathered the 
hodies of a large number of martyrs (according 
to the tradition, 3,000). The chapel opposite 
was built on the site of the ancient church of 
Pius I. On one of the steps leading to the 
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altar, under an iron railing, can be seen the 
imprint of a Host with traces of blood. This 
Host fell during the holy Mass from the hands 
of à priest who doubted the Real Presence, and 
God permitted that the Host should leave its 
imprint miraculously on the step. 

On leaving the church we have facing us the 
church and convent Del Santissimo Bambino Gesu. 
. On turning to the left we soon come in sight of 
St. Mary Major (Sta. Maria Maggiore). To get 
there we mount the Esquiline hill and pass the 
obelisk which Sixtus, V. had brought here from 
the mausoleum of Augustus. This obelisk is 
similar to the one on the Piazza del Quirinale. 
Having mounted the stairway, we enter the 
basilica by the door to the right (the facade is 
on the opposite side). : 

Basilica of St. Mary Major (Plan L, 6).— 
This basilica is so called because it is the largest 
church in Rome built in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is also called the Liberian Basilica, 
because it was erected by Pope Liberius. 
(352-355). It also bears the name of St. Mary 
of the Snow (Sta. Muria ad Nives), because on 
August 5, in the pontificate of Liberius, 
snow fell in abundance on this spot to indicate 
the place where the church should be built. 
Finally, it is called St. Mary of the Crib, 
because here is preserved the crib of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was brought from Jerusalem 
with the body of St. Jerome. 

Borghese Chapel.—The first chapel on the 
right, on entering by the door indicated above, 
is the Borghese Chapel, constructed by Paul V. 
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in 1611. It is one of the richest in Rome in 
precious marbles, paintings, and sculptures; 
each object deserves special mention. 

Of the two lateral altars, the one on the 
right is dedicated to St. Charles Borromeo, 
that on the left to St. Frances of Rome (Sta. 
Francesca Romana). 

The tombs are as follows: On the right that 
of Clement VIII. (Aldobrandini) on the left 
Paul V. (Borghese), two celebrated Popes who 
had a great and salutary influence in the world, 
protected and encouraged the arts, as the 
Church alone has the secret of doing in every 
epoch, and who consecrated their efforts to the 
well-being of their subjects, and to the embellish- 
ment of Rome, as witness the numerous monu- 
ments upon which their names are written. 
The bas-reliefs of their tombs recall the most 
memorable events of their pontificates. - | 

The principal altar of this chapel is conse- 
crated to the Most Blessed Virgin. On the 
entablature of the altar a bas-relief in bronze 
represents Liberius tracing in the snow the 
plan of the basilica. The Madonna venerated 
here, and which is above the altar, was painted 
by St. Luke on a panel of cedar wood; her 
features are perfectly in harmony with the 
descriptions which the most ancient ecclesiastical 
authors have left us of those of the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary. It was before this 
picture that several Popes prayed during entire 
nights ; it was before it that Pope Clement VII. 
came with bare feet, at dawn of day, to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice ; it was before it that Bene- 
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dict XIV. came each Saturday to assist at the 
singing of the litanies Numerous miracles, 
authentically attested, have shown how much 
the devotion of the faithful towards this picture 
of the Mother of Jesus is agreeable to God. 

The second chapel, continuing on the right, is 
the Sforza Chapel, which is used by the chapter 
for their office. Michael Angelo drew up the 
plan of it. The altar picture represents the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

The next chapel is consecrated to St. 
Catherine. The paintings represent the 
martyrdom of the Virgin, her holy espousals, 
and her disputation with the philosophers of 
Alexandria. | 

If we pass over to the other aisle, we find the 
Patrizi Chapel (believed to be the family of 
the patrician John, who had the basilica built 
under Liberius) This chapel contains an altar 
- dedicated to Our Lady of the Snow ; one paint- 
ing represents the Blessed Virgin commanding 
the patrician John to build a church on the 
spot he should find covered with snow. 

Then come the baptistery and crucifixion 
chapels, the latter ornamented with columns 
and pilasters of porphyry. 

Sixtine Chapel. — The next chapel is the 
Sixtine Chapel, constructed by Sixtus V. and 
restored by Pius IX. ; it is facing the Borghese 
Chapel. On entering we notice on the right 
the altar consecrated to St. Lucy, and con- 
taining the relics of the Holy Innocents; then 
the tomb of Sixtus V. The bas-reliefs which 
ornament this tomb represent the chief events 
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in.the life of this great Pontiff. Opposite is 
the tomb of St. Pius V., whose body is pre- 
served in an urn of verd antique marble. One 
of the bas-reliefs represents the celebrated 
Battle of Lepanto ; the neighbouring altar is 
consecrated to St. Jerome, and contains his 
body. 

In the middle is an altar, and above it a 
tabernacle in the form of a chapel supported by 
four life-sized angels. The Blessed Sacrament 
is reserved here. Formerly the sacred cradle of 
our Lord was kept under this altar; it is now 
found in the confession. There still remain, 
however, several precious relics, amongst others 
some fragments of the wall of the Grotto of the 
Nativity. Between the two arms of the stair- 
case leading to the subterranean chapel is a 
statue of St. Cajetan carrying the Infant Jesus. 
This Saint having passed the night of Christmas 
in prayer before the holy cradle, the Blessed 
Virgin appeared to him and placed the Divine 
Infant in his arms. 

Grand Nave. — Returning to the grand 
nave, the pilgrim should turn his gaze to the 
ceiling, designed by Giuliano da San Gallo, 
and gilded simply with the first gold brought 
from America. He will admire the mosaics 
above the columns, representing events in the 
Old Testament relating to the Divine Maternity 
of Mary. Sixtus III. wished in this way to 
recall to the minds of future generations the 
declaration of this dogma at the Council of 
Ephesus. These mosaics all date from the 
fifth century. The main arch contains a large 
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number of compositions, all in mosaic, but these 
mosaics are inferior to those in St. Pudentiana. 
All the subjects deal with the infancy of our 
Lord, and every where the Infant Jesus appears 
as God, so that the whole is a glorification of 
the Divine Maternity. 

Papal Altar.—The Papal altar is composed 
of an urn of porphyry, covered with a marble 
table, upheld by four bronze angels gilt; it is 
surmounted by a baldachino, also bronze gilt, 
supported by four porphyry columns. In the 
urn of the altar are some fragments of the 
boards of the cradle of our Lord, some detached 
fragments of the rock of the Holy Grotto, a 
small quantity of the straw of the manger, and 
some pieces of the swaddling-clothes of the 
Saviour. The body of St. Matthias rests under 
the altar. 

The Confession.—The confession is the work 
of Pius IX, of holy memory, his statue, 
sculptured by Jacometti, occupying the centre. 
This confession was reconstructed to contain 
the great relics of the Nativity of the Word 
made Flesh—that is to say, a portion of the 
swaddling-clothes of the Divine Infant, some of 
the straw upon which He was laid, the six 
little boards which formed the sides of the 
holy cradle, and of which the longest measure 
294 to 314 inches by 44 to 5 inches; they have 
become thin and blackened by age. ‘They are 
kept in a magnificent reliquary of silver and 
rock crystal, and are only exposed to the 
faithful once a year, on December 24. 
^ Apse.—In the apse, the mosaic of the roof 
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represents the coronation of the Blessed Virgin ; 
on the arches of the apse may be seen the 
Annunciation, the Birth of our Lord,’ the 
Death of the Blessed Virgin, the Adoration of 
the Magi, and the Purification. 

Portico.—Leaving by the principal door, we 
find, on the left, under the portico, a bronze 
statue of Philip IV., King of Spain. In the 
loggia surmounting the portico is a mosaic of 
the twelfth century from the former edifice, 
and representing the history of the basilica. 

Piazza of St. Mary Major.—The magni- 
ficent fluted’ Corinthian column in this place ` 
was erected by Paul V.; it has a statue in 
bronze of the Blessed Virgin with her Divine 
Infant. 

Monastery and Church of St. Anthony 
the Abbot (Plan M, 6).—In the street on the 
left, after passing the column, we find the 
magnificent Monastery of St. Anthony; it has 
been transformed into a military hospital by 
the Italian Government, who seized it, and the 
church itself has been profaned, being now used 
as a hospital ward. 

Column of Henry IV.—Formerly in the 
place facing the Church of St. Anthony was a 
little granite column surmounted by a cross; 
Pope Clement VIII. had caused its erection in 
1595, in memory of the abjuration of Henry IV., 
King of France, and of his reconciliation with 
the Holy See. This monument has been trans- 
ported nearer the basilica. In looking at the 
facade, we must turn to the right to dis- 
cover it. 
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Returning towards the big column, and taking 
a little to the right the Via Merulana, we turn, 
and after several paces, still keeping to the 
right, we arrive at the side-door of the Church 
of St. Praxede. 

Church of St. Praxede (Plan L, 6 and 7). 
— This church is very ancient ; it is built upon 
the baths which belonged to the Saint's family. 
About 160 Pius I caused an oratory to be 
erected here. Pascal L, in the ninth century, 
replaced this oratory by a church, which was 
modernized by St. Charles Borromeo. 

Facing the principal door are to be found 
the pits in which St. Praxede gathered together 
the bodies and the blood of the martyrs. 

Advancing towards the altar, one should notice 
the mosaics of the main arch (ninth century), 
representing the family of Pudens and a large 
number of Saints. "Those on the arches of the 
apse (ninth century) represent the Lamb on a 
throne, Angels, the symbols of the Evangelists, 
and twenty-four aged men. 

In those of the apse (ninth century) appear 
our Lord, having on His right St. Paul, St. 
Praxede, Pope Pascal L, and the phoenix, 
symbol of immortality ; on His left, St. Peter, 
St. Pudentiana, and St. Zeno; above, a lamb 
with a nimbus represents our Saviour ; twelve 
sheep advancing towards Him represent the 
twelve Apostles. 

The high altar is isolated, and surmounted by 
a baldachino upheld by four columns of por- 
phyry ; the altar steps are of red antique, they 
are the largest known blocks of this precious 
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marble. Under this altar rests the body of. 
St. Praxede. 

Column of the Flagellation.—The third chapel 
on the right is dedicated to St. Zeno, aud 
contains his body ; but what renders it more 
venerable is the pillar or column to which 
our Lord was attached during His scourging. 
It was placed here in 1223. This chapel, 
which is decorated with very fine mosaics, was 
repaired in 1893. 

In crossing near the chief door, we ve notice, in 
the left lateral aisle, inserted in the wall, a 
marble slab, upon which St. Praxede slept. 
The first chapel is dedicated to that Saint, and 
the second to St. Charles Borromeo. We can 
see there the Saint’s armchair and the table at 
‘ which he served food to the poor. 

At the end of this aisle, on the left, is the 
entrance to the sacristy, in which is kept the 
painting of the Scourging at the Pillar, by 
Jules Romain. Here are also preserved some 
precious relics of St. John Gualberti, St. Charles 
Borromeo, and St. Praxede. 

Leaving the church, we follow the Via di 
Santa, Prassede to the right, and taking the first 
turning on the left, we arrive at the Church of 
St. Martin à Monti, which is on our left. 

Church of St. Martin à Monti (Plan L, 7). 
—Founded, it is believed, by St. Sylvester in 
the time of Constantine, this church is one of 
the most interesting in Rome; it belongs to the 
Carmelites, whose monastery is now occupied 
by the soldiery, and is dedicated to St. Martin, 
Bishop of Tours, and St. Martin, Pope. \ 
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It contains three naves, separated by twenty- 
four columns ; Poussin has painted the History 
of Elias in the lateral naves. Near the first 
chapel, on the left, are two frescoes, representing 
the two ancient basilicas of St. Peter and St. 
John Lateran. Under the third altar is the 
body of Blessed Tomasi in a perfect state of 
preservation, and at the end is the Chapel of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 

The high altar, under which is preserved the 
body of Pope St. Martin, is of great richness ; 
it is surmounted by a splendid tabernacle and 
dominates the church. 

Between the two stairways going to the choir 
is another staircase, which leads to the subter- 
ranean chapel and to the Church of St. Sylvester. 
In this church are kept relics of St. Sylvester 
and ef a large number of Saints; it was in this 
place that St. Sylvester assembled a council to 
solemnly confirm the acts of the Council of 
Nicea. 

Not far from this church, at No. 10 in the 
Via delle Sette Sale, are to be found the ruins of 
a portion of the Baths (Thermes) of Titus, called 
the Sette Sale, which were, it is believed, a great 
reservoir of water. 

Keeping to the left, after leaving the Church 
of St. Martin, and taking the turning to the 
left (the Via Merulana), we find, on our right, 
the Via di San Vito. The modern church at 
the corner of that street belongs to the Re- 
demptorists, and is dedicated to St. Alphonsus 
Liguori; here is venerated Our Lady of Per- 
petual Succour. Taking the Via di San Vito, we 
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soon come facing the Church of St. Vitus; then, 
passing to the right, under the Arch of Galli- 
enus, which was erected about the year 262, 
we arrive at the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, the 
whole length of which we traverse; then we 
take a little to the left the Via del Principe 
Eugenio ; we follow this street till we come to 
the first on the left (Via Cairoli), which leads to 
the Church of St. Bibiana. 

Church of St. Bibiana (Plan N, 7).—Built 
in the fourth century on the site of the Saint's 
house, this church was reconstructed in the 
seventeenth by Urban VIII. The statue of 
St. Bibiana at the high altar is one of the finest 
works of Bernini; under the altar a magnificent 
urn of Oriental alabaster contains the body of 
the Saint, that of her sister, St. Demetria, and 
that of St. Dafrosa, their mother. Near the 
door we observe the pillar of red antique to 
which St. Bibiana was fastened during her 
martyrdom. 

Continuing along by the church, and turning 
sharply to the left, we cross the railway line, 
and arrive at the Gate of St. Laurence (Porta 
San Lorenzo), which is very low; from there we 
can go direct to the basilica of that name. 
(The tramway may be taken, price 10c., or 
ld.) 

Basilica of St. Laurence outside the 
‘ Walls (Plan Q, 5).—The column which we see 
on the piazza is due to the munificence of 
Pius IX., as are also the frescoes on the facade, 
which represent the various constructors of the 
basilica. 
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The paintings which ornament the portico 
present to the pilgrim different events in the 
life of St. Laurence and several prodigies worked 
at his tomb. 

On entering the basilica, we notice on our 
right a large sarcophagus, on which is repre- 
sented a nuptial ceremony. It served as a tomb 
for Cardinal Fieschi, nephew of Innocent IV. 

The present building is really composed of 
two basilicas: the most ancient one, built by 
Constantine over St. Laurence's tomb, and of 
which the floor is less elevated ; the other, 
which does not go back further than the fifth 
century, is of higher elevation, and is the first 
which presents itself to the visitor entering by. 
the main door. The two basilicas were united 
into one by Pope Honorius III. 

At the right of the high altar one can descend 
to the place where repose the bodies of St. 
Laurence and St. Stephen, the protomartyr. 
In this part of the basilica, near the wall at 
the extreme end, is the tomb which holds the 
venerable remains of the great Pontiff Pius IX. 

In the wall on the left as we face the tomb is 
a door leading to the catacombs of St. Cyriacus, 
where the body of St. Laurence was deposited 
in the first instance. It is not worth while 
entering. | 

Returning to the chief basilica, we perceive 
in the same partition on the left another door, 
by which entrance is obtained to a chapel and 
to the catacombs. 

We should notice specially in the nave the 
pulpits which are used for the reading of the 
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Epistle and Gospel; in the sanctuary, the high 
altar with its ciborium or throne, supported by 
four porphyry columns, an episcopal chair, 
which is right at the end of the choir, and the 
stalls ornamented with mosaics. 

Placing ourselves near the Bishop’s throne 
referred to, and looking towards the entrance, 
we observe right in front above us a handsome 
mosaic of the sixth century, showing Jesus 
Christ seated on the globe with His hand raised 
in blessing, and accompanied by Pope Pela- 
gius IL, SS. Laurence, Peter, Paul, Stephen, 
and Hippolytus. 

The main arch, opposite the chief entrance, 
was ornamented with frescoes by Fracasini 
during the pontificate of Pius 1X. : The walls 
are also decorated with paintings representing 
the lives and miracles of St. Stephen and St. 
Laurence. 

Cemetery of St. Laurence.—Near the 
Basilica of St. Laurence is the Roman Cemetery, 
which was considerably enlarged by Pius IX. 
This cemetery is very fine, and the faithful 
come in large numbers, especially on Wednes- 
day mornings, to pray for the departed. In 
the most elevated position there is a handsome 
monument erected to the memory of the soldiers 
killed at Mentana in defence of the Holy See. 

We return to the city through the same gate, 
and take on our right the Via di Porta San 
Lorenzo, which leads to the Church of the 
Sacred Heart.* 


* This journey, which is pretty long, is followed by a 
line of tramways going from St. Laurence’s to the Piazza 
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Church of the Sacred Heart (Plan M, 5). 
—This church is of only recent construction. 
It has a facade of rich marbles and a magnifi- 
cent interior, and belongs to the Salesians. 

Coming out of the church, and going along 
by the railway buildings, which we leave on our 
left, we direct our steps towards the ruins facing 
the entrance to the station; then arriving at 
the axis of the Via Nazionale, and near a large 
fountain, we find ourselves opposite the Church 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli (St. Mary of the 
Angels). 

Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli (Plan 
L, 4and 5). —This magnificent church is one of the 
principal halls of the Baths which the Emperor 
Diocletian caused to be built by the Christians. 
Michael Angelo transformed this hall and its 
annexes into the church which we now admire. 

In the vestibule are four tombs. On the 
right on entering is the Chapel of St. Bruno. 
The statue therein is so life-like that it is said 
it would speak if the rule did not forbid it. 

Amongst the paintings in this church are 
several which were originally in St. Peter’s, 
and have been replaced in that church by 
. mosaics. In the right arm we see the Cruci- 
fixion of St. Peter, the Downfall of Simon the 
Magician ; facing us, St. Peter raising Tabitha 
to life; and at the side, St. Jerome, St. Francis, 
and various saints. The altar is dedicated to 
Blessed Albergatus. 


de’ Termini; the church is just before arriving at the 
Piazza. (Price 20c., or 2d.) 
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Continuing towards the high altar, and 
having mounted several steps, we notice the 
Presentation of the Blessed Virgin, and then © 
the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, which is a 
fresco brought from St. Peter's. 

At the high altar is the miraculous image of 
the Blessed Virgin. This altar, the work of 
Michael Angelo, is one of the most remarkable 
in Rome, owing to the beauty of its marbles. 

Retracing our steps, we find the Baptism of 
our Lord and the Death of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

In the left arm we see the Immaculate Con- 


` ception, St. Peter raising Tabitha to life; facing 


— 


us, the Downfall of Simon, and the Emperor 
Valens assisting at the Mass of St. Basil. The 
altar is dedicated to St. Bruno. Near the 
door we notice our Lord handing the keys to 
St. Peter. 

By order of Clement XI. a meridian was 
traced on the pavement of this church in 1703. 
The greatest care was devoted to this work. 

The sacristy, the entrance to which is on the 
Gospel side of the choir, has a chapel containing 
numerous relics. 

Behind the church is a magnificent cloister, 
occupied before 1870 by the Carthusian monks. 
At the present day this Charterhouse is used as 
a military depot. 

Leaving the church, we turn to the right, and 
pass In front of an establishment for the deaf 
and dumb, which is an annexe of the Hospice 
of St. Mary of the Angels. This hospice, 
founded by the Popes, receives about 500 young 
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girls and 450 youths, to whom it gives an 
excellent professional training. 
Fountain of Acqua Felice (Plan K, 4?).— 


We soon find ourselves facing the Acqua Felice,\ 


which fountain owes its existence to Sixtus V. 
The statue in the centre represents Moses ; on 
the right is Gideon, and on the left Aaron. 

Turning our back to the fountain, we per- 
ceive in front of us the Church of St. Bernard, 
and to the right of it two other churches— 
St. Susanna, opposite St. Bernard's, and St. 
Mary of Victory, nearer the Acqua Felice. 

The great street which we traverse is the 
Via del Venti Settembre (formerly Via Pisa) ; it 
was by this street that the Piedmontese troops, 
after the breach of the Porta Pia, entered into 
Rome on September 20, 1870. 

Church of St. Susanna (Plan K, 4).—The 
Church of St. Susanna was built on the site 
of the house of St. Gabinus, her father, and of 
St. Gaius, her uncle. In the confession are the 
bodies of St. Susanna, St. Gabinus, and St. 
Felicita, martyrs. The interior of this church 
is very rich. 

Church of St. Mary of Victory (Plan K, 
41) —'This church may be considered as a 
monument in commemoration of the Thirty 
Years’ War, which was brought to an end by 
the victories which Maximilian gained over the 
enemies of Catholicism. 

A painting representing the Nativity of our 
Saviour, which had been ill-treated by heretics, 
and which Father Dominic of Jesus had recovered 
and carried to the field of battle, was placed in 
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this church. The Emperor added a gold crown 
to the picture, and decorated the arched roof 
with twenty-five colours taken from the enemy ; 
since that time other standards have been 
added to the first ones. 

This church is remarkable for the splendour 
of its marbles; it possesses a lobby which is of 
great beauty. 

In the second chapel on the right is a paint- 
ing by Domenichino representing the Blessed 
Virgin placing the Child Jesus in the arms of 
St. Francis; the lateral frescoes are by the 
same artist. In the fourth chapel, dedicated 
to St. Joseph, the statue of that Saint is by- 
Guido. 

The first chapel on the left is that of St. 
Teresa, whose statue is by Bernini; the second 
contains a painting of the Blessed Trinity by 
Guerchino, also a very handsome crucifix. 

The Carmelite convent next to the church 
has been taken from the religious. 

Leaving the church, we descend the Via di 
Santa Suzanna, then turn to the left by the Via 
di St. Nicolas di Tolentino, which takes us to the 
Piazza Barberini; on the right we go up to the 

Capuchin Church. 
. . Church of the Capuchin Monks (Plan J, 4). 
—The Church of St. Mary of the Conception or 
of the Capuchins was erected by Cardinal 
Antonio Barberini, who belonged to the Capu- 
chin Order and was brother to Urban VIII. 

To the left on entering, in the first chapel, we 
see an admirable picture representing the Con- 
version of St. Paul; in the second chapel is 
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St. Felix of Cantalice receiving the Infant 
Jesus in his arms; in the third is the dead 
Christ; and in the fifth St. Boniface and the 
Blessed Virgin. Advancing towards the choir, 
we notice a modest stone which covers the 
remains of Cardinal Barberini and the tomb of 
Alexander Sobieski. 

Returning by the Epistle side, in the first 
chapel is a painting of St. Anthony raising a 
dead man to life; in the second, Jesus in the 
Garden of Olives; under the altar in this 
chapel is preserved the body of Blessed Crispin 


of Viterbo, a Capuchin monk; in the third : 


chapel, St. Francis in rapture is a very fine 
work by Domenichino; in the fourth, the 
Transfiguration of our Lord, and under the 
altar is the body of St. Felix of Cantalice ; in 
thé fifth, St. Michaelis a masterpiece of Guido's. 

Cells of St. Feliv and St. Crispin.—In the 
monastery are preserved the cells formerly in- 
habited by St. Felix of Cantalice and St. 
Crispin of Viterbo. 

Capuchin Cemetery.—Near the choir of the 
church (on the Epistle side) we descend to 
the burial-place of the Capuchin monks, which 
is somewhat curious. | 

Returning to the Piazza Barberini, we find 
ourselves facing the palace of that name and 
near the Fountain of the Tritons (del Tritone) 
erected by Urban VIII. At the corner of the 
place, to the right, we take the Via Sistina, 
which leads to the Piazza de la Trinita dei Monti, 
which contains an obelisk raised by Pius VI. in 
1788. 
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Church of Trinita dei Monti (Plan I, 4).— 
This church was built by Charles VIII., King 
of France, at the request of St. Francis of 
Paula. It belongs at the present day to the 


Dames du Sacré Cour, who have a young - 


ladies school in the neighbouring convent, 
which was formerly occupied by the Minims. 

The second chapel to the right contains a 
portrait of St. Francis of Paula and a painting 
representing St. Peter receiving the keys; the 
third has a picture of the Assumption by 
Daniel of Volterra, who also drew the frescoes ; 
in the sixth is to be seen a fresco attributed to 
Perugini. 

The further portion of the church is reserved 
for the use of the religious. 

Returning down the left side of the church, 
we notice in the second chapel a Mary Magda- 
lene attributed to Jules Romain, and in 
the fifth chapel is the masterpiece of Daniel of 
Volterra, the Descent from the Cross. 

Sanctuary of Mater Admirabilis.—In a cor- 
ridor of the Convent of the Dames du Sacré 
Cour, the entrance to which is after that of 
the church, is venerated the painting of the 
Madonna called Mater Admirabilis ; this picture 
represents the Blessed Virgin in the Temple 
at the age of thirteen years. It is a fresco 


executed in 1844 as an essay, and with the 


sole object of satisfying the piety of the 
religious by offering them their model par 
excellence. 

In 1849 Pius IX. enriched this little sanc- 


tuary with numerous indulgences, and it is 
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much frequented at the present day. (The 
Dames du Sacré Coeur receive with much 
cordiality those priests who go there to say 
Mass.) 

The Academy of France (Plan I, 3).—On 
leaving the convent and directing ourselves 
towards the right, we pass the Villa Medicis, or 
Academy of France, which is a palace occupied 
by the young students whom France sends to 
Rome to study the fine arts, and then arrive 
at the public promenade of the Pincio, so called 
because of the hill on which it is partly situate. 

Promenade of the Pincio (Plan H and I, 
2 and 3). —This promenade was begun by the 
French Government at the beginning of the 
century, continued by Pius VII., who orna- 
mented it with an obelisk, and finished by his 
successors. 

From whichever side we look the view is 
magnificent ; for that reason we should advise 
the visitor to walk all round. On the one side 
we see the Valley of the Tiber, the district and 
Piazza del Popolo (of the People); from the 
other can be seen the Villa Borghese, the en- 
trance to which is near the Piazza del Popolo. 

We descend from this promenade to the 
Piazza del Popolo by easy slopes, which are 
ornamented with statues. 

Piazza del Popolo (Plan H, 2 and 3).—This 
piazza is one of the finest and most regular in 
Rome; it was here that, before the establish- 
ment of the railway, the visitor made his 
entrance into Rome. The obelisk in the centre 
is one of the largest which ornament the 
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Eternal City. Augustus caused it to be 
brought from Egypt, and Sixtus V. placed it 
where we now admire it. The traveller who 
arrives by the gate del Popolo or Flaminian 
Gate sees on his right a large fountain with 
Neptune ; behind the fountain is the Margherita 
Bridge, which is the. means of communication - 
between the Piazza del Popolo and the dis- 
trict on the other side of the river. On the 
traveller’s left is another fountain with a statue 
representing Rome, the Tiber, and the Anio. 

Right opposite three streets branch out—Via 
Ripetta on the right, Zl Babuino to the left, and 
the Corso in the centre. 

Church of Sta. Maria del Popolo (Plan H, 
2).— Close to the gate, to the left on entering, 
is St. Mary's of the People, à church built on 
the site where Nero was buried. It derives its 
name from the fact that in 1227 it was rebuilt 
by means of the abundant gifts and offerings of 
the Roman people. 

Sta. Maria del Popolo is very rich in works 
of art. On the right on entering, in the first 
chapel, is the Nativity ; in the second chapel, 
the Immaculate Conception in precious marble ; 
in the third chapel is a painting of the Blessed 
Virgin presenting the Child Jesus to St. 
Augustine and St. Francis. 

The high altar is ornamented with three fine 
columns, and chiefly with a miraculous painting 
of the Blessed Virgin, which is attributed to 
St. Luke, and which Pope Gregory IX. caused 
to be brought here in 1227, when the plague 
raged at Rome. 
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The frescoes in the choir are the work of 
Pinturiechio. In the centre is our Lord crown- 
ing His Mother, while round about are the four 
Evangelists and the four Sibyls, and at the 
angles are the four Fathers of the Church. 
The windows date from the time of Julius II. 
(1503-1513). 

The first chapel after quitting the choir con- 
tains a fine Assumption, and frescoes represent- 
ing the crucifixion of St. Peter and the con- 
version of St. Paul; the sixth chapel, belong- 
ing to the Chigi family, is the work of Raphael. 
The mosaics were made from the designs of 
this great artist; the altar picture represents 
the Nativity, and the mosaics God the Father 
putting the stars in motion. 

The monastery contiguous to Sta. Maria del 
Popolo belongs to the Augustinian Canons. 
Luther, who was a member of this Order, dwelt 


` in this house during his last stay in Rome, and 


celebrated the Holy Mass for the last time in 
this church. 

Leaving the church, we proceed towards the 
Via del Babuino. The church situated between 
this street and the Corso is St. Mary's in Monte 
Santo, and that between the Corso and the Via 
Ripetta is St. Mary of Miracles. 

Church of St. Athanasius (Plan H, 3).—. 
Following the Via del Bubuino, we perceive on 
our right the Church of St. Athanasius and the 
Greek College, and arrive in the Piazza di 
Spagna. 

Piazza di Spagna (Plan I, 4).—This piazza 
takes its name from the palace in this spot 
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belonging to the Spanish nation, and which is . 
the residence of its Ambassador. In the centre 
is a fountain by Bernini called La Barcaccia. 
The grand flight of steps near this fountain 
leads to the Trinité dei Monti. The column a 
little distance off was erected by Pius IX. in 
remembrance of the definition of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. . 

College of the Propaganda (Plan I, 4').— 
This college, situated at the end of the piazza, 
was constructed by Urban VIII. ; it was destined 
to receive youths from mission-lands who in- 
tended devoting themselves to the apostolate 
in their own countries. It contains, besides the 
administration of the missions of the entire 
world, a museum very rich in Oriental curiosi- 
ties, and a printing-press which is the most 
valuable in the universe owing to the variety 
of its type. 

Church of St. Andrea delle Fratte (Plan I, 
4). — Taking on the right the Via di Propaganda, 
which is by the side of the college, we soon 
find on our left the Church of St. Andrea delle 
Fratte; it was in the third chapel to the left 
that took place the remarkable conversion of 
Father Ratisbonne. The altar on the right of 
the transept is very rich. 

The streets facing the church lead straight 
to the Corso; the one on the right (Via delle 
Mercede) passes in front of the General Post 
Office. 


ITINERARY B. 
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THE CAPITOL — THE COLISEUM — ST. JOHN 
LATERAN—ST, CROSS IN JERUSALEM (SANTA 
CROCE IN GERUSALEMME)— ST. CLEMENT'S 
—ST. PETER'S CHAINS. 


Ir on starting from the Piazza Venezia we pass 
in front of the facade of the Church of the 
Gesu, we arrive by the Via d'Ara Celi at the 
piazza or place of the same name. 

The Capitol (Campidoglio) (Plan I, 7).— 
When we are in the Piazza d' Ara Coli, we | 
notice right in front of us, on our left, a large 
flight of 124 white marble steps leading to the 
Church of St. Mary in Ara Coeli, whose clear, 
fine facade we see at the top ; to our right is a 
more easy ascent, whilst in the centre is a large 
asphalt stairway. 

We will take the central flight leading to the 
Place of the Capitol- This piazza was designed 
by Michael Angelo In the middle is the 
magnificent statue of Marcus Aurelius, the only 
equestrian statue bequeathed to us by antiquity. 
The other statues ornamenting the place to 
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right and left of the flight of steps are all of 
them ancient. | 

At the extreme end of the piazza is the 
Senatorial Palace. Under the pontifical govern- 
ment it was the residence of the Senator of 
Rome, and in addition all the administrative 
offices of the municipality were there installed. 
Nowadays the large hall serves for the meetinge 
of the Municipal Council. 

To the right is the Palace of the Conservators, 
so called because the Conservators of Rome 
held their meetings there. It contains some 
very fine collections of various kinds. 

On the left is the Museum of the Capitol, which 
has a collection of sculptures less important 
than that of the Vatican, but containing a large 
number of masterpieces. 

The palaces of the Capitol no longer belong 
to the Popes, whose works they were; the fine 
collections which they enclose have become the 
property of the State and of the city. 

Behind the Palace of the Conservators (Via 
Monte Caprino, No. 130) is the spot pointed out 
as the Turpeian Rock. 
. Sta. Maria in Ara Coli (Plan I, 7).—By 

the steps at the angle of the palace, behind the 
museum, we arrive at the Church of Santa 
Maria in Ara Celi. To do so we must stop at 
the first landing, and turn to the left (the 
principal entrance at the top of the grand flight 
of steps is usually closed). 

This church is very ancient, and is erected 
on the site of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
The twenty-two columns separating the nave 
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and aisles are all formed from ancient monu- 
ments, 

At the high altar is venerated a Madonna 
attributed to St. Luke, and which was carried 
in a famous procession. ‘This was in 1348 ; the 
plague from Asia had invaded all Europe, and 
made such ravages that cities lost a third, a 
quarter, and even half, their inhabitants. This 
-procession put an end to the scourge in Rome, 
and the Romans, to testify their gratitude, 
caused the grand flight of steps leading to 
the principal entrance to the church to be 
built.* 

In the transept are two very remarkable 
pulpits or reading-desks. Directing our steps 
towards the left, near the end of the transept, 
we reach the sacristy, where is kept the 
miraculous statue of the Most Holy Infant (Del 
Santissimo Bambino), the most precious treasure 


* In 590, during a similar plague, St. Gregory the 
Great had ordered a solemn procession to St. Mary 
Majors. This procession started from six different 
churches, Sta. Maria in Ara Celi being of the number. 
During the journey twenty-four persons taking part in 
the procession succumbed to the plague; but on the 
return journey not a single one perished, and all those 
who had been attacked were promptly cured. Almighty 
God, wishing to manifest to the supplicating people that 
their prayers had been heard, allowed the procession 
from St. Peter's, in passing near the mausoleum of 
Hadrian, to hear celestial voices chanting the Regina 
Coli, and to see an angel in the act of replacing his 
sword in its scabbard. It is in memory of this event 
that the mausoleum of Hadrian was. called the Castle 
of Saint Angelo, and that it is dominated by a bronze 
statue of St. Michael the Archangel. 
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of this church. It is a statuette of about 
234 inches in height, carved from a tree in 
the Garden of Olives in the sixteenth century. 
This little statue of the Child Jesus is covered 
with white silk and precious stones. At Christ- | 
mas it is exposed in a crib for the veneration of 
the faithful, and each day up to the Feast of the 
Epiphany (during which period the exposition 
of the Santissimo Bambino is continued) children 
celebrate by appropriate discourses the birth of 
the Divine Infant. On the Epiphany the bene- 
diction of the Bambino is given to the people 
from the top of the steps. The confidence in 
this statue is such that sick people have it 
brought to their bedsides ; a carriage is destined 
for that purpose, and when it passes with the 
Holy Bambino, the Roman people never fail to 
kneel as it goes by. 

Coming out of the sacristy, we see in front 
of us the little circular chapel of St. Helena, 
which was built on the exact spot where it is 
believed that the Blessed Virgin, holding in 
her arms the Infant Jesus, appeared to the 
Emperor Augustus, It is this altar which is 
called Ara Coli, because at the same moment 
as he beheld the Virgin and the Child, Augustus 
heard a voice saying: “ Hzc ara Filii Dei est” 
(Here is the altar of the Son of God). The 
altar is formed of an urn of porphyry containing 
the body of St. Helena. 

This church possesses in addition twenty-six 
altars, the description of which would take too 
long; we will nevertheless cite as worthy of 
special mention the first on the right of the 
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principal entrance, consecrated to St. Bernardine 
of Siena; the third to the left, dedicated to 
St. Anthony of Padua, who is the object of a 
special devotion ; and the second on the same 
side, called **of the Transfiguration.” In this 
chapel is held every Christmas the exposition 
of the Santissimo Bambino. 

. At the summit of the steps by which we 
entered the church was a magnificent monas- 
tery belonging to the Franciscans, and contain- 
ing many precious souvenirs ; St. Bonaventure, 
St. Bernardine of Siena, and St. John of Capi- 
strano, have stayed there, and it contained a 
library of 30,000 volumes. The Piedmontese 
seized this fine convent (including the library) 
and destroyed it, in order to lay out a garden 
on its site, and thereon to raise a monument to 
Victor Emmanuel. 

Mamertine Prison (Plan I, 7?). —Returned 
to the foot of the stairs, we proceed to the left by 
the Via del Arco di Settimio Severo ; and a little 
before the termination of the steps we find the 
entrance to the Mamertine Prison, which is 
composed of two parts superimposed, both 
attributed to the first Kings of Rome (about 
600 years before Jesus Christ). 

Nothing can be more horrible than the lower 
prison, to which one formerly obtained access 
by means of a very small circular hole pierced 
in the roof. In this dungeon were put to 
death all criminals guilty of treason, and the 
chiefs of conquered nations, amongst others 
Vercingetorix, the heroic defender of Gaul. 

This monument, which is the most ancient 
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in Roman history, recalls to our minds also the 
first events of Christianity, and it is this that 
renders it so dear to the Christian pilgrims. 
Here St. Peter and St. Paul were confined 
from eight to nine months; while they were 
here they converted their gaolers, and baptized 
them with water from a spring, running at the 
present day, which burst forth miraculously 
near the pillar to which the Apostles were 
chained. In one of the walls of the prison is 
shown the place where St. Peter left the im- 
print of his face, when, having been maltreated 
by his gaolers, they pushed him violently 
against the rocky wall. 

The church which is above the Mamertine 
Prison is dedicated to St. Joseph; it belongs 
to the confraternity of joiners. 

It is now time to cast a glance over the 
Forum Romanum, of which the portion dis-. 
covered is divided into two by the modern 
road which starts from the side opposite the 
Capitol. 

In the portion in front of us we see on the 
side of the road nearest to us the Arch of 
Septimus Severus, through which passes the Via 

Triumphalis, or Triumphal Way ; further on 
\ the Temple of Saturn (eight non-fluted columns) ; 
then to the right the Temple of Vespasian (three 
columns); at the end the Temple of the Twelve 
Gods, and below the Senatorial Palace the 
Tabularium, or Hall of the State Archives. 

On the other side, and further to the right, 
the first monument which presents itself to us 
is the Column of Phocas; behind it we see the 
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Julian Basilica, at the extreme left of which is 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux (three columns): 
and further on the left, again, is the Temple of 
Julius Cesar. 

Church of St. Martina (Plan J, 71). —The 
pilgrim, having passed the Arch of Septimus 
Severus, perceives before him, on the left, the 
Church of St. Martina. This church, which is 
very ancient, was reconstructed in the reign of 
Urban VIII. ; it belongs to the Academy of 
Painting, called after St. Luke ; and the paint- 
ing over the high altar represents St. Luke 
making the portrait of the Blessed Virgin. 

The subterranean church deserves a visit; 
it is reached through the sacristy. At the 
foot of the stairs we turn to the right, and we 
find at the angles of the cross in front of the 
choir the statues and relics of St. Euphemia, St. 
Theodora, St. Dorothea, and St. Sabina. On the 
left of the choir, within a recess, is the tomb 
where the body of St. Martina was recovered, on 
the very spot where she had been beheaded. The 
altar is very rich; a portion of its ornaments 
consists of precious stones, and the urn which 
encloses the Saint's body is made of Oriental 
alabaster. At the end of the apse is the throne 
of Urban VIII. 

Church of St. Adrian (Plan J, 7).—Coming 
out of the Church of St. Martina, we pass by 
the Via Bonella, and we arrive opposite the 
Church of St. Adrian. At the high altar the 
remains of the Saint are venerated, as well as 
those of his wife St. Martha and their two 
children. 
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Church of St. Laurence in Miranda 
(Plan J, 8), —A little further on the same side 
is the Church of St. Laurence in Miranda, 
established in the Middle Ages in the Temple 
of Antoninus and Faustinus. In front of this 
temple was a portico supported by marble cipol- 
lini columns (471 feet long); the carvings at 
the top of the columns are very remarkable. 

(To enter this church, as also the one re- 
ferred to in the next paragraph, one must pass 
through the ruins.) 

Church of St. Cosmas and St. Damian 
(Plan J, 8?).—Beyond St. Laurence's one per- 
ceives the Church of SS. Cosmas and Damian, 
the vestibule of which, of a round shape, is an 
ancient temple consecrated to Romulus and 
Remus. An antique mosaic decorates the 
triumphal arch, but a portion disappeared in 
the construction of the church. 

The mosaic in the apse represents the 
Saviour; on His right St. Peter leads to Him 
St. Cosmas, behind whom is St. Felix, who con- 
strueted the church ; on His left is St. Paul, 
who conducts to Him St. Damian and St. 

Theodore. 

This church was one of the six from which 
started the procession ordered in 590 by Pope 
St. Gregory the Great to proceed to St. Mary 
Major to obtain the cessation of the plague. 
We know by what prodigies God made known 
on this occasion the efficacy of prayer in 
common in public calamities. 

Turning to the left by the side of the Church 
of St. Laurence in Miranda, we pass behind 
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this edifice, and in a few moments we perceive 
on our right the ruins of the Basilica of Con- 
stantine, at the entrance to which is a keeper. 
This keeper admits one to the basilica and the 
forum, from whence one may come out oppo- 
site the Church of St. Frances of Rome. 

Church of St. Frances of Rome (Plan J, 
85).—Quite near to the Basilica of Constantine 
is the Church of St. Frances of Rome, also 
known by the name of Santa Maria Novella. 

In the first chapel on the right is Our 
Saviour on the Cross; in the second chapel the 
Blessed Virgin beneath the Cross ; in the third 
chapel the miracle of St. Benedict; in the 
fourth chapel St. Frances receiving the Child 
Jesus. 

At the entrance to the choir is the tomb 
of St. Frances of Rome ; it is ornamented with 
very fine marbles, and contains her body. In 
the choir may be seen the piece of rock on 
which are imprinted the marks of St. Peter's 
knees when he was praying to God to confound 
Simon the magician. It was, in effect, in this 
part of the Forum that Simon the magician, in 
the presence of Nero and of an immense crowd, 
attempted to realize the promise he had made 
to raise himself im the air without any human 
help whatever, hoping thereby to render worth- 
less the prediction of the Apostles. The 
downfall of this impostor is known to every- 
one. 

The vault of the apse is decorated with a 
mosaic which represents the Blessed Virgin, 
St. John, St. James, St. Peter, and St. Andrew. 
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Taking the chapels on the other side of the 
church, the first is dedicated to St. Bernard, 
the second to St. Gregory, the third to St. 
Emygdius, and in the fourth is to be seen a 
fine picture of the Nativity. 

Triumphal Arch of Titus (Plan J, 85).— 
Facing the Church of St. Frances of Rome, from 
the other side of the Forum, is the Arch of 
Titus, which was erected in memory of the 
defeat of the Jews (seventy years after Jesus 
Christ) It has some very fine bas-reliefs. 

Church of St. Bonaventure (Plan J, 9).— 
Taking near the Arch of Titus the Via di San - 
Bonaventura, we arrive, after turning to the left, 
at the church dedicated to this Saint. Under 
the altar reposes the body of St. Leonard of 
Port Maurice, and in the monastery are kept 
several articles used by him. 

To the right, on returning, one may enter 
the little church built on the spot where St. 
Sebastian was pierced with arrows. 

The Palatine Hill (Plan J, 8 and 9).—The 
hill upon which the Church of St. Bonaventure 
is built is called the Palatine Hill. This hill 
is the site occupied by primitive Rome. Here 
the chief leaders of the ancient Romans had 
their residences, here the Emperors erected 
sumptuous habitations, and it is from this 
epoch that such habitations obtained the name 
of palaces. 

An entire day is required to visit the Pala- 
tine. Thereremain nothing but splendid ruins, 
attesting the impotence of the persecutors, who 
were unable to prevent the Apostles from se- 
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curing the triumph of the truth. (See ‘Supple-- 
mentary Visits, p. 194.) The entrance for 
visiting the ruins of the Palatine is near the 
Church of St. Theodore, Via de Fenili. . 

The Coliseum (Plan K, 8).—Coming back 
near the Arch of Titus, we continue towards 
the Coliseum, whose enormous form we see in 
front of us, and we notice in passing along, 
behind the Church of St. Frances of Rome, the 
remains of the Temple of Venus and Rome, which 
was very remarkable. On our right are the 
ruins of Nero's house. 

Arrived at the Coliseum, we notice the Meta 
Sudans, the ruins of a large fountain at whicht 
the gladiators washed themselves. In the 
neighbourhood was the colossal statue of Nero, 
of which the great square base still remains. 

The Coliseum, or Flavian Amphitheatre, was 
constructed after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Vespasian and Titus, who employed for the 
purpose principally Jewish prisoners. 

The Coliseum is 656 feet long, and 548 feet 
wide. Access is gained to it by two principal 
entrances. ‘To the right and left of these there 
were eighty other smaller ones properly num- : 
bered.* This immense amphitheatre was cap- 
able of holding 87,000 spectators. - 

It was much damaged by the barbarians, but 
what caused it to deteriorate stil more was 
that in the twelfth century it was used as a 
fortress. Finally, in September, 1349, a violent 


* It was under the doorway No. 43 that St. Benedict 
Labre frequently stayed. 
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earthquake caused the portion facing the Colian 
Hill to give way, and placed the Coliseum in 
the state in which we see it at present. In 
these latter days the Sovereign Pontiffs of the 
centuries posterior to 1349 are accused of 
having demolished it in order to raise palaces 
with the materials The Apostolic Court 
simply gave permission for the removal and 
utilization of those enormous masses which had 
fallen, thus protecting by their removal the 
portion still standing; and, as various inscrip- 
tions attest, the Popes have carried out im- 
mense works in order to preserve this magni- 
ficent monument, this witness to the heroism 
of the martyrs. 

“What glorious souvenirs,” says Monseigneur 
Gaume, “fill the soul of the Christian who pene- 
trates into the Coliseum! Here, in this arena, 
have entered Eustachius, captain of the cavalry | 
under Titus, and general of the armies under 
Hadrian; with him his wife and two sons; 
then the illustrious virgins Martina, Tatiana, 
and Prisca, all three daughters of Consuls and 
senators; the senator Julian ; Marino, the son 
of another senator . . . and a host of heroes 
whose triumph makes this Capitol of the Martyrs 
so illustrious." 

Benedict XIV. caused the Stations of the 
Cross to be erected here (what place could be 
more appropriate for this holy exercise ?), and 
St. Leonard of Port Maurice founded confrater- 
nities for men and women which each Friday 
went in procession to meditate before these 
stations, Since 1874 the stations, and even 
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the cross which stood in the middle, and which 
the faithful respectfully kissed in passing, have 
been removed, and this spot, so holy, now 
resembles a profane place. 

Arch of Constantine (Plan K, 8).—Quitting 


the Coliseum, we take the Via di Sun Gregorio, - 


separating the Coelian from the Palatine Hill. 
This street passes under the triumphal arch 


raised by the Senate and the Roman people 
to Constantine, the conqueror of Maxentius, 


liberator of the city and author of repose, so runs 
the inscription, most glorious titles for this 
Prince, who brought back religious peace after 
the era of persecutions. 

Church of St. Gregory the Great (Plan K, 
9). —We soon arrive at an open space in front 
of the Church of St. Gregory. This churcb 
was raised by the Saint on the site of his father's 
house, and Gregory, when Pope, loved to come 
and meditate here. It was on his way hence 
that he saw in the Forum some English slaves 
for sale, and resolved to send missionaries to 
Great Britain. 

The present church dates from the eighteenth 
century. The first chapel on the right on 
entering is dedicated to 5t. Silvia, mother of 
St. Gregory ; the second to St. Peter Damian ; 
the third to St. Romuald. Then we come to 
the entrance to the sacristy, and further on the 
room of St. Gregory, where we notice on the 
right the stone which served for his bed, on 
the left his couch, opposite a case containing 
precious relics ; and at the end of the aisle is 
the chapel of St. Gregory. 
| 4 
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On the other side of the high altar is the y 
Chapel.of the Immaculate Conception, and in a 


recess is another chapel containing a statue of ^*^ 


the Blessed Virgin, before which St. Gregory © 


often came to pray, and which is said to have J 
spoken to him on several occasions. e 


Under the portico to the right on leaving, > 
we find a door leading to an enclosure where -~, 
there are three chapels. The one on the right 
is dedicated to St. Silvia, and the frescoes of. 
the vault are by Guido Reni The middle. 
chapel is consecrated to St. Andrew, and con- 
tains two masterpieces — St. Andrew being 
scourged, painted by Domenichino, and St. 
Andrew worshipping the Cross, by Guido. 
The chapel to the left is dedicated to St. 
Barba. On a marble table in the centre St. 
Gregory used himself to wait upon twelve poor 
people every day, and on one occasion an angel 
seated himself at the table, making the thir- . 
teenth. It is in remembrance of this event 
that the celebrant on Holy Thursday at the 
Mandatum washes the feet of thirteen poor 
men. 

Church of St. John and St. Paul (Plan K, 
9).—Leaving St. Gregory's, the pilgrim takes 
the Via S. Giovanni e Paolo to his right, and 
will find on the left the church built upon the 
site of the house formerly occupied by the two 
martyrs. John and Paul were beheaded in 
their own dwelling-place during the reign of 
Julian; a balustrade encircles, in the chief — 
nave, the exact spot of their martyrdonsj. 
Their bodies rest under the high altar, encasedl 
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in an urn of porphyry ; that of St. Paul of the 
Cross is kept under the altar in the third 
chapel, which is dedicated to him. In the 
chapel at the end of this aisle is a staircase 
leading to a subterranean place recently dis- 
covered. It is the house of the two brother 
martyrs. In the second and third rooms are 
paintings belonging to the fourth century. 

In the neighbouring convent, inhabited by the 
Passionists, are preserved the rooms occupied 
by St. Paul of the Cross, and in those rooms 
are kept various objects used by that Saint. 

Arch of Dolabella (Plan L, 9!), —Continu- 
ing along the street by which we arrived, the 
pilgrim will pass under the Arch of Dolabella. 
It was in a little room above this arch that 
St. John of Matha died. 

He will see quite near to the arch the Churc 
of St. Thomas in Formis, and inclining to the right 
beyond the arch he will arrive at Santa Maria in 
Navicella, which contains a mosaic of the ninth 
century. (These two churches are very often 
found closed.) 

St. Stephen Rotonda (Plan L, 10).—Quite 
near is the Church of St. Stephen Rotonda, 
which is built in circular form. The entrance 
is by a side-door, the main door being closed. 
Its diameter is 148 feet, and it is upheld by 
fifty-six columns. Formerly the exterior wall 
did not exist, there being only a second peristyle. 
On the interior walls have been represented 
in a manner almost too realistic, the various 
sufferings undergone by the Christians during 
the persecutions. A mosaic ornaments the 
4—2 
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chapel dedicated to SS. Primus and Felician, 
whose bodies rest under the altar. 

Place of St. John Lateran (Plan N, 9).— 
Returning by the Via di S. Stefano, which follows 
that of S. Giovanni e Paolo, we soon arrive on 
the Piazza of St. John Lateran, in which is an 
obelisk. This monument, erected by Sixtus V., 
is 154 feet high. 

The large establishment which we notice on 
our right on arriving is the Hospital of Our 
Saviour ; it is for women, and can receive 600 
patients. At the extreme end of the place, on 
the right, is the Baptistery of Constantine, to 
which the lateral facade of the basilica adjoins ; 
the third side of the piazza is occupied by the 
palace of the Popes. 

Baptistery of Constantine.— Constructed 
by Constantine on the spot where he was 
baptized, this edifice has three orders of columns. 
The paintings with which the interior is deco- 
rated recall the Christian life of this Emperor, 
and those decorating the dome reproduce the 
life of St. John the Baptist. The holy-water 
fonts are made from an ancient green basalt urn. 

The two chapels are dedicated, one to St. 
John the Baptist, the other to St. John the 
Evangelist. In this last chapel is à mosaic of 
the fifth century, which is much admired. 

A second doorway gives access to the oratory 
of SS. Rufina and Seconda, where we find a 
chapel to St. Venantius, which i is of square form, 
and contains a fine mosaic of the seventh cen- 
tury. Under the altar, to our right, rest the 
bodies of St. Venantius, St. Anastasius, and 
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other Saints ; the altar on. our left contains the 
bodies of St. Cyprian and St, Justina. 

Basilica of St. John Lateran (Plan N, 9). 
— On this spot, in the time of Nero, Plautus 
Lateranus possessed a palace which Nero con- 
fiscated, and which still retained the name of 
its former proprietor. Constantine, in grati- 
tude, gave this palace to the Pope; being bap- 
tized later on and miraculously cured, he caused  . 
a basilica to be built by the side of this 
palace. 

This church is the cathedral of Rome; it is 
the first of the churches of the city and of the 
entire world—Mater et caput ecclesiarum (the 
Mother and head of the churches) ; hence the 
reason in all great ceremonies of the clergy of 
St. John Lateran having precedence over those 
of St. Peter's. 

In making the tour of the palace, we arrive 
on the place of the Porta Sun Giovanni, from 
whence is obtained a magnificent view of the 
Roman Campagna and the distant mountains. 

The facade of the basilica is surmounted by 
fifteen statues, that of our Saviour occupying 
the centre. Underneath is the loggia (or bal- 
cony) from which, until 1870, the Popes gave 
their blessing on Ascension Day. Admission 
to the interior is obtained by five doors ; the 
middle one is of bronze, the one to the right is 
walled up, it being the Jubilee Door. 

The interior is divided into five aisles; the 
pilasters of the central nave are ornamented 
with colossal statues of the Apostles. These are 
in marble, and have each cost £1,080. Above 
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the statues are bas-reliefs, on one side repre- 
senting the figures in the Old Testament relating 
to the Messiah, and on the other those events 
in the Gospel which were their accomplish- 
ment. 

The first chapel on the right is the Orsini 
Chapel, the painting therein representing the 
Blessed Virgin with several Saints ; the second 
chapel is that of the Torlonia family—it has a 
bas-relief of the Descent from the Cross ; the 
third is the Massimi Chapel, with a picture of 
our Lord hanging on the cross. 

The high altar of the basilica is surmounted 
by an arched baldachino supported by four 
granite columns. This altar contains a wooden 
table, upon which St. Peter said Mass (vide St. 
Pudentiana, p. 13). 

In the main portion of the baldachino is a 
ciborium, or tabernacle, in which are kept 
numerous and precious relics, the chief being 
those of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The bronze tomb in the confession is that of 
Martin V. i 

The apse, which His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. 
has had reconstructed and enlarged, as witness | 
the paintings on the left, is ornamented with 
a large and handsome mosaic of the twelfth 
century, which was taken from the former apse. 
Amongst the figures in the upper part, we 
notice that of our Saviour, which has escaped 
all the fires from which the basilica has suffered. 
It is on account of this effigy that the basilica 
of St. John Lateran is also called that of the 
Divine Saviour. 
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Turning immediately to our left, in the arm 
of the cross we find on our right the entrance 
to the winter choir of the Canons. : The Kings 
of France have the privilege of belonging to 
this ecclesiastical body, and a stall is reserved 
for their use. The prerogative dates from 
Henry IV.'s time. Louis Philippe is the only 
Sovereign who treated it with contempt. In 
this same arm of the cross, facing the confession, 
is the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, which 
is very richly decorated. It is at the altar in 
this chapel that is preserved one of the most 
precious of relics, namely, the Table of the Last 
Supper. 

Having descended the choir steps, and pro- 
ceeding towards the entrance, we find a passage 
which leads to the magnificent Cloister of St. 
John Lateran, in which the numerous small 
columns, ornamented with fine mosaics, cannot 
be too much admired. In this cloister are kept 
a number of objects which, if not absolutely 
authentic, merit nevertheless the Christian’s 
respectful attention. Amorigst these objects 
may be mentioned the marble slab upon which 
the soldiers played for the clothing of our Lord, 
a cleft column from the Temple of Jerusalem, 
the kerbstone of the well of Samaria, etc, 

The last chapel in this aisle is the Corsini 
Chapel, the finest in the basilica; it contains 
four tombs, amongst them that of Clement XII., 
whose remains are deposited in an urn made of 
porphyry from the portico of the Pantheon. 
Over the altar is a handsome mosaic representing 
‘ 8t. Andrew Corsini. The family vaults within 
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: chapel are worthy of a visit ; they contain 

fine Pieta in Carrara marble by a pupil of 
Bernini. 

At St. John Lateran, amongst other authentic 
relics, are preserved a portion of the purple 
garment with which our Lord was covered in 
derision; the chain with which St. John was 
bound and led from Ephesus to Rome ; the cup 
in which Domitian had poison given to him ; an 
arm of St. Helen, etc. 

If we return to the basilica and cross it to 
get to the side-door, we notice on our right 
before going out a fine statue in bronze of 
Henry IV. 


Palace of St. John Lateran.—We obtain , 


admission to the Palace of St. John Lateran by 
the door facing the obelisk ; on the ground- 
floor is a profane museum distributed over six- 
teen rooms, and founded by Gregory XVI. to 
receive those objects which could not be received 
at the Vatican or the Capitol. 

On the first-floor is the Christian Museum ; 
the principal staircase leading thereto is at the 
extremity of the courtyard on the right. This 
museum was founded by Pius IX., who con- 
fided the management of it to Father Marchi, 
S.J., and to Signor J. B. de Rossi. 

Leaving by the same door as we entered, and 
turning to the right until we get to the Piazza 
di Porta San Giovanni, we observe on our left the 
building containing the Scu/a Sunta and Sancta 
Sanctorum. 

The Scala Santa (Zhe Holy Stairs) (Plan N, 
9).—This erection is the work of Sixtus V.; 
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and on entering we see two marble groups, one 
the Kiss of Judas, the other an Ecce Homo; 
these statues are on either side of the Holy 
Stairs, which are in the centre. 

These steps were transported from Jerusalem 
to Rome by St. Helen in 326, and were placed 
in the Palace of the Lateran by Sixtus V., where 
we now seethem. They are the steps of Pilate’s 
palace which our Lord twice ascended; they 
are made of a kind of marble not found in 
Italy, but much employed in Syria; the flight 
consists of twenty-eight steps, which one can 
only mount on one’s knees; to this pious 
practice the Sovereign Pontiffs have attached 
many: indulgences. These steps had been so 
much worn by the knees of the faithful that 
Clement XII. had them covered with walnut 
wood, leaving crystal openings here and there 
to enable the marble to be seen. These wooden 
coverings have had to be renewed several times. 
To the right and left are four staircases, by 
which one may descend after having mounted 
the Holy Steps. 

The Sancta Sanctorum (The Holy of 
Holies).—At the summit of the holy staircase 
the pilgrim finds himself facing the oratory of 
the Divine Redeemer, called the Sancta Sanc- 
lorum ; on the altar is venerated a very ancient 
likeness of our Divine Redeemer, known as the 
Acherotypa (which has not been made by the 
hand of man), for the legend tells us that it 
was begun by St. Luke and completed by 
angels. This holy picture was brought from 
Jerusalem to Constantinople in the fourth 
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century, and afterwards to Rome during the 
pontificate of St. Gregory the Great. 

The name of Sancta Sanctorum has been given 
to this chapel because under the altar are placed 
numerous relies which are contained in a reli- 
quary inscribed Sancta Sanctorum. 

On our right is another chapel, dedicated to 
St. Laurence ; it recalls the spot where formerly 
stood the celebrated chapel of the ancient 
patriarchate of the Lateran. 

Triclinium of St. Leo.—On coming out and 
turning to the left, we find ourselves on the 
piazza. On our left we notice another monu- 
ment ; it is the apse of the great dining-hall of 
the ancient Papal Palace of the Lateran, in 
which Leo III. received the Emperor Charle- 
magne when he conferred upon him the title 
of Defender of the Church. The mosaic in the 
apse perpetuates the souvenir of the foundation 
of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Continuing towards the fortifications, and 
taking a broad avenue on our left, we come 
to the Place or Piazza of Santa Croce in Geru- 
salemme (Holy Cross of Jerusalem). On the 
right we notice a portion of the wall of the 
Castrensian Amphitheatre (Amphitheatrum Cas- 
trense), which was used for the games of the 
Pretorian Guard; on the left quite a new 
quarter has been erected since 1870; a certain 
number of half-built constructions attests the 
prosperity of the enterprise. 

Basilica of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem 
(Plan P, 9).—The Church of the Holy Cross of 
Jerusalem has been so-called because St. Helen 
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had it erected to receive the Cross of our Lord ; 
it is also named the Sessorian Basilica, because 
it was constructed near thé Sessorian Palace, 

where St. Helen lived. 

Without delaying to see the side-altars, none ` 
of which are remarkable, we will advance to 
the high altar, which is surmounted by a balda- 
chino upheld by four columns of precious marble. — 
The body of the altar consists of a fine basalt 
urn, which holds the remains of St. Cesarius 
and St. Anastasius. The roof of the apse con- 
tains fine frescoes, representing the Finding of 
the Holy Cross, the Miracle of the Resurrection 
of the Dead, Heraclius taking the Cross to 
Calvary, St. Helen raising the Cross, and Our 
Lord adored by Angels. 

In the loggia near the confession, to the right 
as we look towards the altar, is held the expo- 
sition of the chief relics which are kept in a 
chapel at the rear of this loggia or balcony. 
These relics are: The wood of the Holy Cross, 
the scroll which Pilate caused to be placed on 
the Cross, two thorns from the crown of thorns, 
and one of the nails of the Passion. (To venerate 
these holy relics application must be made in 
the sacristy. ) 

In the left aisle admittance is obtained to the 
subterranean chapel. The altar to the left on 
entering is dedicated to Our Lady of the Seven 
Dolours ; the chapel to the right is dedicated 
to St. Helen; the floor is formed of a large 
quantity of earth which the holy Empress 
brought over from Calvary. The roof is deco- 
rated with mosaics of the sixteenth century. 
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The neighbouring monastery belongs to the 
Cistercians ; a -great part of it is, however, 
occupied by the troops. 

Returning to the piazza, we take the Via di 
` Sta. Croce, which is facing the basilica; then 
turning to the left by the Via Lavicana, we 
come to the Via Merulana, in which near the 
crossways on our left is the fine new church of 
St. Antony. A much better road is to return 
to St. John Lateran, and take the Via Merulana, 
which faces the obelisk ; the Church of St. Antony 
is then on the right before reaching the Via 
Lavicana. 

Quitting the church, we again take the Via 
Lavicana, pass near the Church of SS. Peter 
and Marcellinus, and finally reach the piazza in 
front of St. Clement's. 

Church of St. Clement (Plan L, 8).—It is 
by the side-door in the Via di San Giovanni that 
we enter this church, constructed on the site of 
the house of Pope St. Clement. In 1848 Father 
Mullooly, Prior of the neighbouring Dominican 
monastery, suspected that there existed a dif- 
ferent church to the one then known, and in 
1857 he discovered the lower church. 

The upper church, which dates from the 
twelfth century, is one of the finest models of 
an ancient church which we possess. Entering 
by the door above mentioned, we perceive on 
our right, at the end of the nave, the Chapel of 
the Passion or of St. Catherine. The paintings 
in the grand nave near this chapel represent 
the life of St. Catherine the Martyr. 

In the middle of the church is that portion 
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of the choir called Scola cantorum, with the 
candelabra and reading.desks or pulpits. The 
sanctuary is elevated by several steps, and the 
altar is in the centre ; this altar, which contains 
the relics of St. Clement and St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, is surmounted by a ciborium (or throne) 
upheld by four columns of precious marble. 
To the right is à small tabernacle for the holy 
oils; at the end of the apse is a handsome 
pontifical throne, and on each side are marble 
benches with pictures in mosaic of our Saviour, 
of. the Blessed Virgin, and of the twelve 
Apostles. 

The fine mosaic in the apse dates from the 
twelfth century; it represents the crucified 
Saviour, and on either side of Him the Mother 
of God and St. John; on the arms of the cross 
are twelve doves (the twelve Apostles); from 
the foot of the cross flow four streams or rivers, 
at which two stags are quenching their thirst. 
Notice also the four Doctors of the Church, to 
whom groups are listening, and a large number 
of allegorical scenes. 

Finally, the main arch is decorated with a 
mosaic which represents Jesus Christ with the 
symbols of the Evangelists; below are St. Paul 
and St. Laurence, St. Peter and St. Clement, 
whilst lower still are Isaiah and Jeremiah. 

The chapel which is at the extremity of the 
little aisle to the left of the side-door is dedi- 
cated to Our Lady of the Rosary. Near this 
chapel our Holy Father, Pope Leo XIII., has 
had a new one erected in honour of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius, whose bodies reposed in 
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this church till 1798, at which sad epoch they 
were dispersed by the French army of occupa- 
tion. The chapel is very rich and remarkable 
for its marbles. 

The one on the other side of the church 
facing the Rosary Chapel is dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist, and that to the right of the - 
main entrance is under the invocation of St. 
Dominic. 

Near this chapel is the entrance to the sacristy 
and to the lower church, to visit which applica- 
tion should be made in the sacristy. 

We descend by means of a staircase in the 
narthec—that is, the portion of the church 
where, according to the ancient discipline of 
the Church, the penitents remained. We notice, 
whilst going down, various inscriptions and 
objects found in the nave, and. in the narthex 
are several paintings, some dating from the 
eleventh century. The following call for special 
notice: Jesus Christ in the act of blessing, the 
miracle performed at St. Clement’s tomb, and 
the translation of his relics. 

Most of the paintings in the interior go back 
to the eleventh century ; some are even more 
ancient. The first to the left on entering the 
grand nave represents the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin (ninth century); next to it is 
the Crucifixion of our Lord ; a little further on, 
advancing towards the apse, the two Marys 
bringing aromatic spices to the tomb of our 
Saviour ; above, Jesus descending into Limbo, 
and lower down the Marriage Feast of Cana. 

Towards the middle of the chief nave, and 
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on the same side, are pictures of St. Alexis 
asking hospitality from his father, St. Alexis 
dying, and St. Alexis dead and recognised by 
his father. Coming still closer to the apse, we 
perceive several other paintings equally ancient. - 
One represents St. Clement celebrating the Holy 
Mysteries ; another Sisinius struck by blindness 
in punishment. for his attempt to surprise the 
secrets of the Christians. | 

Behind the apse there are several construc- 
tions which are approached by means of stairs 
situated on the Epistle side ; the style evidently 
points to the first or second century of our 
era. Amongst these buildings is a sanctuary 
of Mithras, in which a statue of the Good 
Shepherd was discovered. It is very prob- 
able that these rooms are the remains of St. 
Clement's house. We may also see near the © 
apse and along the right aisle remains of old 
subterranean buildings in enormous blocks of 
travertine marble. Signor de Rossi is of opinion 
that these constructions belong to the time of 
the Kings of Rome. 

In the side-aisle, on the Gospel side, is a 
painting representing St. Cyril baptizing a 
Slavonian, and at the side the Saint’s empty: 
tomb; in another aisle, not far from the apse, 
is our Lord in the act of blessing, and lower 
down the story of St. Catherine; finally, at 
the end of the nave may be seen two ancient 
sarcophagi. 

Coming back through the upper church, we 
go out into the Via di San Giovanni in the direc- 
tion of the Coliseum, which we leave on our 
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left, and take the Via della Polveriera, which 


. leads us to the Church of St. Peter-in-Chains. 


X Church of St. Peter-in-Chains (Plan K, 7). 
—This church was originally built by the 
Empress Eudoxia, who, having received one of 
the chains with which St. Peter had been bound 
at Jerusalem, made a gift thereof to Pope St. Leo. 
As the church at Rome already had possession 
of the chain with which the Apostle had been 
bound by order of the Emperor Nero, St. Leo 
placed the chains together, when they became 
miraculously united. As the result of this 
prodigy, the pious Empress caused the church 
to be erected in 442, and thus it was called the 
Eudoxian Basilica. 

Entering under the portico, we see on our 
left a painting representing Rome being delivered 


. from the plague by St. Sebastian. The second 


altar in the side-aisle on the left is dedicated to 
this great Saint, who is represented in a fine 
mosaic of the seventh century. 

The apse is painted in frescoes showing the 
story of St. Peter; at the extremity of the 
hemicycle is a fine pontifical throne. 

The confession was erected in 1877 by the 
Archconfraternity of St. Peter's Chains, from 
the proceeds of the sale of facsimiles of the 
chains, and in memory of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the episcopal consecration of the venerable 
Pontiff, Pius IX., which took place in this 
church. At the present day these precious 
chains are kept on the altar which is below the 
confession. Two fine bronze doors close in the 
reliquary, and on each side of the altar are two 
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handsome statues—St. Peter delivered from his 
bonds, and the Liberating Angel. In a crypt 
under the altar are the bodies of the seven 
brothers Machabee, which were found in 1877 
in a sarcophagus of the fourth century. This 
sarcophagus is kept in the crypt, to which 
entrance is gained by means of the gates near 
the altar. 

In the aisle which is on the right on entering, 
we find near the confession the Chapel of St. 
Margaret, and further on, going towards the 
entrance, the tomb of Pope Julius 1L, the chief 
point of which is the celebrated, statue of Moses, 
Michael Angelo's masterpiece. È The next altar 
to be seen is that of St. Peter, which is sur- 
mounted by a painting of the Prince of the 
Apostles being delivered by an angel. The last 
altar in this aisle is dedicated to St. Augus- 
tine; it has a fine picture of the Saint by Guer- 
chino. 

In the sacristy, the entrance to which is near 
the tomb of Julius IL, is shown a fine head of 
Hope by Guido Reni, the Liberation of St. Peter 
by Domenichino, and a likeness of the Redeemer 
by Guerchino. 

The neighbouring monastery was formerly 
occupied by the Canons Regular of St. John 
Lateran; the Piedmontese Government have 


seized it, and turned it into the seat of the. 


School of Application. 

Leaving St. Peter-in-Chains, we turn to the 
right and descend into the Via Cavour; then 
towards the left, and by the first to the right, 
we come to the Church of Sunt Maria a ° Monti. 

5 
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The church which we leave on our left is known 
under the title of St. Francis of Paula. 

Church of St. Mary of the Mounts (Plan K, 
7).—W here this church is now situated formerly 
. stood a convent of Poor Clares. These religious 

having abandoned their house to establish them- 
selves at St. Laurence's in Paneperna, there re- 
mained in the house a picture of Our Lady 
painted on a wall. This picture soon performed 
,such prodigies that enormous crowds came to 
pray to. the Madonna; the alms became so 
abundant that they sufficed to build a church, 
and to provide for a number of clergy to serve 
it. This holy painting is at the present day 
venerated at the high altar. 

To the left on entering the church, we notice 
first the Chapel of the Annunciation, then that 
of the Nativity. The next altar is dedicated 
to St. Benedict Joseph Labre; it is enriched by 
a painting which represents the Saint distributing 
to the poor the little which he possessed. Under 
the altar. is the venerable body of the holy 
pilgrim. 

On coming out of this church, we turn to the 
left by the Via de’ Serpenti, and stop at No. 3 in 
that street to pay a visit to the room where, 
on April 16, 1783, St. Benedict Joseph Labre 
died, in the house of some charitable persons 
who had taken him in. 

Leaving this house, we return towards St. 
Mary of the Mounts, and take on the right 
the Via Baccina, which, passing behind the 
church, leads to the Arch of Pantani (Arco de 
Pantint), a very ancient erection which formed 
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part of the Forum of Augustus. To the right 
are three large columns, which might have 
belonged to the Temple of Mars the Avenger ; 
to the left recent researches have brought to 
light the old floor of the Forum and various 
inscriptions. We continue straight on to the 
Via Alessandrina, which leads (to the right) to 
the Forum of Trajan. 

Forum of Trajan (Plan I and J, 7).—This 
Forum is the most magnificent in ancient Rome ; 
it enclosed a large number of splendid monu- 
ments, such as the Basilica of Ulpia (only 
partially discovered), the library, the Trajan 
column which still exists, etc. This Forum was 
constructed by Trajan about the year 112 of our 
era; for its construction it was necessary to dig 
very deeply, as is testified by the height of the 
column (144 feet). On the shaft of the column, 
which served as a model for the Vendóme column 
in Paris, are sculptured the victories gained by 
Trajan over the Dacians; these bas-reliefs have 
always been considered as masterpieces. 

The statue of Trajan in bronze gilt which 
surmounted the column has been replaced by 
one of St. Peter, placed there by order of 
Sixtus V. 

The two churches built on the piazza are, 
‘ as we look towards them, on the right the 
Church of the Holy Name of Mary, and on the 
left that of Our Lady of Loreto. 

. Church of the Holy Name of Mary 
(Plan I, 7).—This church belongs to the Arch- 
confraternity established under the title of the 
Holy Name of Mary, in honour of the victory 
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won in 1683 by John Sobieski, King of Poland, 
over the Ottoman armies. At the high altar is 


| venerated a very ancient Madonna, which was 


formerly in the Sancta Sanctorum at St. John 
Lateran. 

Church of Our Lady of Loreto (Plan I, 7). 
—The Church of Our Lady of Loreto belongs 
to the Corporation of Butchefs The picture 


. of St. Catherine at the first altar is in mosaic ; 
. in the choir are two paintings representing the 
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Birth and Death of the Blessed Virgin, and a 
painting at the high altar, the Blessed Virgin 
with St. James and St. Sebastian on either 
side. 

The Via del Foro Trajano, which begins at the 
left of the church, leads directly by the Via di 
San Marco to the piazza and basilica of that 
name. 

Basilica of St. Mark (Plan I, 7).--The 
Basilica of St. Mark, which is one of the minor 
basilicas, was founded under Constantine. Being 
nearly entirely enclosed in the Venetian Palace, 
it has a portico in front, whence we pass into 
the interior, descending three steps. 

In the right aisle the pictures represent—in 
the first chapel, the Resurrection of Our Lord ; 
in the second, the Blessed Virgin; in the third, 
the Adoration of the Magi ; in the fourth, Our 
Lady of Dolours. In the choir, to the right, is 
a case containing numerous relics. 

The mosaic with which the apse (ninth 
century) is decorated represents our Saviour, 
having on His right St. Felician, St. Mark, and 
Gregory IV.; on His left, St. Mark the Pope, 
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St. Agapitus, and St. Agnes. Above we notice 
the Mystical Lamb, with twelve other lambs 
representing the Apostles. 

The altar consists of a very fine antique sar- 
cophagus, which encloses the bodies of St. Mark 
the Evangelist and several other Saints. 

The painting in the first chapel, as we return 
towards the entrance, represents the Immaculate 
Conception ; that in the second, St. Michael ; 
and that in the third, St. Martina. 

On leaving the church, and going round 
either by the right or the left of the block of 
buildings contiguous to it, we reach the Piazza 
Venezia. 


ITINERARY C. 
(Marked in red 3 on the Map.) 


VELABRIA—THE BATHS OF CARACALLA — THE 
CATACOMBS—ST. SEBASTIAN’S—ST, PAUL’S 
OUTSIDE THE WALLS—ST. SABINA AND THE 

. AVENTINE HILL—THE GESU. 


LEAVING the Piazza Venezia, and passing by 
the Via d'Ara Celi and the Capitol, the pilgrim 
leaves on his left the Senatorial Palace, descends 
towards the Forum, turns to the right by the 
Via della Consolazione, and soon he will perceive 
the Church of Santa Maria della Consolazione 
(Our Lady of Consolation). 

Church of Our Lady of Consolation 
(Plan I, 8).—The Roman people, in gratitude 
for the numberless favours obtained by prayer 
before a picture of the Madonna painted on a 
wall at the foot of the Capitol, caused a church 
to be raised in her honour. This miraculous 
picture is at the high altar. 

To this church is attached the Hospital of 
Our Lady of Consolation for people who are 
wounded or injured. 

The little lane, Vicolo de Fenili, which is on 
our left as we leave the church, leads to a street 
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of the same name. A few steps to the left in 
that street bring us opposite to the little Church 
of St. Theodore, near which is the entrance for 
visiting the Palatine. 

Church of St. Theodore (Plan I and J, 8). 
—This church, situated in Velabria (this was 
the name given to the valley which separated 
the Capitol from the Palatine Hill), is, according 
to some, an ancient temple of Romulus, but 
more probably of Vesta; it was reconstructed 
in the fifteenth century, and is served by the 
Confraternity of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
otherwise called the Sacconi. 

This confraternity is composed of Cardinals, 
Prelates, and of noble Romans, who each 
Friday go from door to door collecting for the 
poor ; whilst performing this work they wear a 
rough garment of sackcloth, which covers them 
from head to foot, hence their name of Sacconi ; 
the hood covering the head is pierced with two 
holes for the eyes, they wear a piece of rope for 
a girdle, and carry a wallet over the shoulder. 
The alms collected and distributed by this 
confraternity are somewhat considerable. 

Retracing our steps, and taking a southerly 
direction along the Palatine, we soon find, on 
our right, the Arch of Janus Quadrifons, which | 
stood in the middle of the Forum Boarium (the 
cattle-market), but has nothing remarkable 
about it. 

Church of St. George in Velabria (Plan I, 
. 8).—Facing us is the Church of St. George in 
Velabria, where is kept under the confession 
the Saint’s head, sword, and standard. This 
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church, which is one of the most ancient in 
Rome and was the titular church of Cardinal 
Newman, is nearly always closed. 

Before the Arch of Janus, a little to the - 
right, looking towards the Palatine, we can see 
the Cloaca Massima, or great sewer, constructed 
by Tarquin the Ancient. This sewer is more 
easily visible at the spot where it flows into the 
Tiber, a little above the Emilio Bridge (Ponte 
liotto). 

Church of St. Anastasia (Plan I, 9).—Re- 
turning along by the Palatine, and going straight 
on, we notice on our left, after a few steps, the 
Church of St. Anastasia, whose body is kept 
under the high altar; the chalice belonging to 
St. Jerome is also preserved in this church. 

Having left St. Anastasia's, we turn to the 
left by the Via de’ Cerchi, along whiéh stood, on 
the right, the Circus Maximus, which was 
founded by Tarquin the Ancient, and recon- 
structed later with much magnificence. Accord- 
ing to certain authors, it could hold 585,000 
spectators, but this figure is certainly an exag- 
geration. To-day one can only see some in- 
significant remains. The Jewish cemetery 
and the gas factory occupy a portion of the 
site. 

Continuing along the same street, named the 
Via di Porta San Sebastiano, we leave on our 
right, after a few minutes, the Church of St. 
Balbina ; then we cross the Marrana, a little 
muddy stream, and we take the first road we 
come to on our right, which leads to the Baths 
of Antoninus Caracalla. 
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11).—These baths, constructed with extra- 
ordinary magnificence, formed a vast square, 
and could contain 1,600 bathers. A large 
number of statues and mosaics of great value 
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were found here, and they have been distri, ^ si 


buted among the museums of Naples, of the 
Lateran, and of the Vatican. 

It is believed that the former positions occu- 
pied by a certain number of stalls, such as the 
peristyles, the frigidarium, the tepidarium, the 
calidarium, can be recognised. A little stair- 
case situated near the calidarium enables one 
. to get a bird's-eye view of the whole mass of 
ruins. 

Having returned to the Via di Porta San 
Sebastiano (formerly the Appian Way), the 
pilgrim will find on his right the Church of 
SS. Nereus and Achilleus, in which are to be 
„seen a reading-desk and a candelabra, both of 
which are remarkable, as also a marble throne 
formerly used by St. Gregory the Great. The 
end of the apse is ornamented with a mosaic of 
the eighth century. 

Church of St. Sixtus (Plan L, 11).—Almost 
opposite and to our left is the Church of St. 
Sixtus. It was at this spot that St. Sixtus and 
St. Laurence said good-bye at the moment when 
St. Sixtus was going to his martyrdom. 

It was also here that St. Dominic lived before 
going to St. Sabina's. Rev. Father Desson, 
. Dominican, has perpetuated this event by 
painting in one of the rooms various events in 
the life of St. Dominic. 
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Baths of Antoninus Caracalla (Plan K, : 
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Church of St. Cesarius (Plan L, 11).— 
This church, which we come upon a little 
further on the right, at the point where the 
ancient Latin Way broke off from the Appian 
Way, contains some mosaics in the apse, two 
reading-desks or pulpits of remarkable work, 
and a handsome candelabra. 

Church of St. John before the Latin 
Gate (Plan M, 12).—By taking the direction 
to the right, we can go straight to the Gate of 
St. Sebastian. But taking the other road, we 
soon come—on the left, behind an old convent— 
to the church consecrated to St. John before the 
Latin Gate. Further on, to the right, is the 
little chapel which was erected on the spot 
where St. John was placed in the caldron of 
burning oil. (These churches being generally 
closed, application to visit them should be made 
at the house in front of St. John's.) 

Retracing our steps back to the Church of 
St. Cesarius, we take the road which leads to 
the Gate of St. Sebastian. Before this gate, at 
No. 13, is the tomb of the Scipios, the curiosi- 

ties of which have been transferred to various 
museums; at No. 14 there are three colom- 
baria in good preservation.* The arch which 
is near the Gate of St. Sebasfian is that of 
Drusus; it dates from the first years of our era. 


* The property in which these are to be seen has an 
entrance on the Latin Way, near the little Chapel of 
St. John. Entering by this gate to visit the colombaria, 
we may go out on the Appian Way, and thus avoid 
having to come back aa far as the Church of St. Cesarius. 

t The ordinary foot-passenger requires about half an 
hour to walk from the Forum to this place, and twenty- 
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The Church of Domine Quo Vadis ?— 
Leaving the gate of St. Sebastian, we descend 
towards a little stream, and find on our right 
the ancient Ardeatine Way, and opposite a 
little church styled Domine Quo Vadis? It 
was built on the spot where St. Peter, flying 
from persecution, met our Lord going towards 
Rome. ‘Domine, quo vadis ? (Lord, whither 
goest thou 7) said the Apostle. “I am going 
to be crucified anew," answered our Saviour. 
Peter understood and returned towards Rome. 
There is in the church a reproduction of the 
imprint of the feet of our Lord on the stones. 
(What is believed to be the true imprint is in 
the Basilica of St. Sebastian.) 

Catacombs of St. Callixtus.—We continue 
to the left by the Appian Way; then, a few 
hundred yards, where the road divides, we 
take the one on the right, which leads in ten 
or twelve minutes to the Catacombs of St. Cal- 
lictus. We find them on the right at No. 33; 
an inscription and some cypress-trees indicate 
the entrance. 

The Sovereign Pontiff has given thé custody 
of the Catacombs of St. Callixtus and the 
property in which they are found to the care 
of French Trappists. One always receives 
from these good Fathers a hearty welcome, and 
the pilgrim under their guidance experiences 
an inexpressible pleasure in inspecting these 
long galleries, which cross and recross, and re- 


. five minutes to reach the catacombs, without counting 
the stoppages for the visits. 
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call so many memories. The pious and clear 
explanations given by the Fathers bring before 
the mind of the pilgrim the sufferings and 
triumph of the church in the first centuries. 

It is well to add that, owing to their model 
improvements, their intelligent advice, and the 
charity with which these religious exhibit to all 
their methods of cultivation and the samples of 
their produce, this portion of the Roman Cam- 
pagna has changed its aspect. 

The Christian visitor would not be able to 
see all the catacombs, those immense excava- 
tions all under the city of Rome, in which 
the early Christians laid their dead, and in 
which they took refuge during the times of 
persecutions ; but he strongly desires to know 
them, and for him a journey to Rome would 
not be complete without a visit to these im- 
mense subterranean places which are regarded 
as the cradle of the Christian religion. 

Some reflections on the catacombs in general, 
and a visit to those of St. Callixtus, which are 
the finest, and perhaps the most studied, wquld 
appear to meet this legitimate wish. 

Much has been written about the catacombs, 
but the writings of the Rev. Father Marchi, S.J., 
and of the Chevalier J. B. de Rossi, present 
the most profound studies on the matter. 
These two illustrious savants have abundantly 
proved that the catacombs were hollowed out 
by the Christians. According to Chevalier de 
Rossi in his “ Roma Sotterranea,” “that which 
strikes one at first is the immensity of these 
necropoles ; these floors one above the other, 
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these galleries adjoining one another, these 
sepulchres which crowd without ceasing more 
and more along the walls, are a striking image 
of the rapidity with which Christianity was 
propagated in Rome. These Christian ceme- 
teries prove the Fathers to be right when 
they describe the marvellous development of 
Christianity. Another remark suggested by 
the immense extent of the catacombs is that 
the sole bond all these dead had between them 
was religion; but this bond had become so 
strong it had replaced all the others. In effect, 
their country, their birth, their fortune, were very 
often quite diverse; they belonged to different 
families ; they did not follow the same trades 
or professions; some of them, even, had never 
met the others in their lives. Liberated slaves, 
freemen, Greeks, Romans, barbarians, . forgot 
their diversity of origin and fortune only to 
‘ remember their common religion. 

“There also the history of dogma is mani- 
- fested most clearly: the dogma of the com- 
munion of Saints is there taught; Baptism, 
Holy Eucharist, Penance, and Matrimony are 
represented by a thousand symbols. Do not 
believe, like superficial and sceptical minds, 
that these dogmas were only admitted by an 
ignorant crowd. Without doubt the Church 
was welcomed as a mother by all those who 
were suffering, but she counted some of the 
faithful, even in her earliest days, in the 
palaces of the Cæsars and amongst the con- 
sular dignitaries ; the catacombs furnish proofs 
of this, especially those of St. Callixtus.” 
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If you ask how the proscribed Christians 
were able to bring together the dead bodies of 
so many of their people, the Chevalier de Rossi 
will tell you ** that the Empire in the first and 
second centuries was full of associations for 
interments. It was to these societies that 
moderate monthly contributions were made, 
and they agreed to render to all their deceased 
members proper obsequies. A committee of 
the senate authorized beforehand all societies of 
this kind. The Christians availed themselves 
of this benefit. 

“ That is the reason why the entrance to the 
catacombs was not hidden; the Christians felt 
sure that, even though the living might be 
pursued, the dead would be respected." 

The Christians interred their departed in 
the catacombs until such time as peace was 
restored to the Church. 

From that time basilicas were begun to be 
ralsed above the tombs of the Saints, and 
the catacombs became less frequented; how- 
ever, at the end of the fourth century St. 
Damasus called attention to this matter, and 
the catacombs were largely visited during the 
following century. Finally, after the eighth 
century, they were again much neglected, and 
in the sixteenth century were completely for- 
gotten. Since that period numerous researches 
have been made in the catacombs, and the 
Commission on Sacred Archeology, founded 
by Pius IX., has achieved wonderful results. 

There are three very important catacombs 
on the Appian Way, viz. : 
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1. St. Pretextatus, on the left of. the road 
which detaches itself from the Appian Way, 
almost facing the entrance to the Catacomb of 
St. Callixtus, contains some very interesting 
frescoes, amongst which is one of Christ and 
the Samaritan Woman. 

2. St. Sebastian, which we reach through 
the basilica of that name. In this catacomb 
were preserved for some time the bodies of the 
Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. | 

3. St. Callixtus.—This is the most visited. 
We descend to it by means of a grand stair- 
case, probably constructed about the fourth 
century. The walls from the very entrance 
are covered with inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin characters. 

The most remarkable spots are:  . 

l. The Crypt of the Popes, before which is to 
be found, on the right of the passage, a cubi- 
culum, or little room, with three niches sur- 
mounted by: an arched vault. In the crypt 
itself are several fragments of marble with 
inscriptions, which make known the names of 
the persons here buried. There is also to be 
seen an altar which St. Damasus had replaced, 
and on which he caused to be engraved in very 
fine letters a long inscription, of which the 
following is a translation : “ Here lie the bones 
of the Saints. . . . “Here rest the companions 
of St, Sixtus. . . . Here is the multitude of 
holy ministers. . . . Here rests the Pontiff 
who lived long in peace; here rest children, 
youths, the aged and virgins. Here, I avow 
it, I should have wished, 1, Damasus, to have 
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had my corpse interred ; but I was afraid of 
insulting the ashes of the Saints." 

2. The Chapel of St. Cecilia, which is on the 
left of the preceding one, was discovered by 
Signor de Rossi, led thereto by the ancient 
descriptions of the catacombs. It contains a 
large sarcophagus, and the following paintings : 
St. Urban; a young woman richly attired 
(probably St. Cecilia) ; three Saints with their 
names; and a head of our Lord. Pius IX. 
had the altar erected in this crypt. 

3. The Chapel of the Sacraments, in which 
we notice the following pictures: The Good 
Shepherd carrying a lamb (the Sacrament of 
Penance), Moses causing the water to proceed 
from the rock (Baptisin), and the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves (Holy Eucharist). 

4. The Chapel of St. Cornelius, in which is to 
be found the Saint’s tombstone, and a painting 
representing him in his sacerdotal vestments, 
with St. Cyprian close by. 

5. The Chapel of the Eucharist, as it might 
properly be named, because it contains a very 
remarkable fresco of the second or third 


century : a fish (a figure of Christ) bearing a . 


basket containing loaves of bread and a phial 
of wine, which recalled to the minds of the 
faithful the adorable Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
In the Greek language the word * fish" is thus 
written: IXOYZ (cx@vs), composed of the 
initial letters of the following words: Inaovs 
Xpiotos Oeov Yins Zwrnp (Jesus Christ, Son of 
- God, Saviour). 

In this catacomb there is a large number of 
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other frescoes which will attract the attention 
of the Christian visitor. 

The Trappist Fathers, established in the 
monastery near these catacombs, act as guides. 
They speak different languages. 

Basilica of St. Sebastian.— Continuing 
along the Appian Way after leaving the cata- 
combs, we soon arrive opposite the Basilica of 
St. Sebastian, which is on the right, and was 
probably originally erected by Constantine, 
though the present actual building dates from 
the seventeenth century. 

In the first chapel on the right is venerated 
a stone which bears, it is believed, the imprint 
of our Saviour's feet, an arrow shot at St. 
Sebastian, and the column to which he was 
bound, and various other relics. The second. 
chapel is dedicated to St. Francis of Assisi, the . 
third to St. Jerome, and the fourth to St. 

Francis of Assisi and St. Fabian the Pope. 
: The high altar contains the body of St. 
Stephen, Pope, who was martyred in the cata- 
comb. To the left of the high altar is an 
oratory with two chapels. The second chapel 
on the left is dedicated to St. Bernard, the 
third to St. Frances of Rome, and the fourth to 
St. Sebastian, whose body reposes under the 
altar; the statue of the Saint is also very 
remarkable. The entrance to the catacomb 
of St. Sebastian is near this altar. We are 
shown in this catacomb the spot where St. 
Stephen was martyred, the pit where the 
bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul remained for 
some time, a painting representing our Lord 
6 
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with St. Peter and St. Paul, and the place 
where St. Philip Neri often came during many 
years for prayer, as is attested by the inscrip- 
tion fixed there. 

Having left the basilica, we turn to the left 
on the Appian Way ; then we take at once, still 
on our left, the Via delle Sette Chiese, which 
leads to St. Paul’s-outside-the-Walls. This 
road, five or six minutes after leaving the 
Appian Way, goes into the Via Ardeatina, 
which we follow for several minutes in the 
direction of Rome, so as to take again on our 
left the Via delle Sette Chiese. In about forty 
or forty-five minutes after leaving St. Sebas- 
tian’s, we arrive at St. Paul's Basilica. 

Basilica of St. Paul’s-outside-the- Walls 
(Extra Muros).—This basilica was raised on 
the spot where St. Paul was buried. Lucina, 
a member of a senatorial family and one of 
St. Paul's disciples, had a villa at this place. 
Here she had the Saint’s remains brought after 
his martyrdom, and later on was erected a 
church which became the most interesting in 
Rome. In 1823 this old Basilica of St. Paul, 
so rich and so full of souvenirs, was destroyed 
by fire. The Sovereign Pontiffs undertook to 
have it reconstructed, and thanks to the offer- 
ings of the entire world it is to-day finer and 
more sumptuous than it had ever been. 

We enter into the basilica by the side-door 
looking Romewards, or by à door beyond the 
campanile (tower) on the road to Ostia. 

The interior, which is 396 feet in length, 
197 fect in width, and 754 feet in height, is 
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divided into five aisles by eighty monolithic 
columns of gray granite from the Simplon, pre- 
sented by King Charles Albert, who also gave 
the two columns which support the main arch. 
The ceiling is divided into sections containing 
the arms of Pius IX. and of Gregory XVI. 

Above the pillars and going round the whole 
length of the principal nave are the portraits of 
the Popes from St. Peter to Leo XIII. executed 
in mosaic. In front of the confession are two 
fine statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, which 
are much admired. 

At the confession are two altars—that of 
St. Timothy, which is the confession itself, and 
contains the body of the beloved disciple of St. 
. Paul, and the Papal altar, in which is preserved 
the body of St. Paul, with the exception of the 
head, which is at St. John Lateran. 

The Papal altar is surmounted by a Gothic 
baldachino, or throne, with columns of red 
porphyry, and over this is a second larger 
throne supported by four columns of Oriental 
alabaster, the gift of Mehemet Ali, Viceroy of 
Egypt. The bases of these columns are of 
malachite, as are also the altars of St. Peter 
and of the Blessed Virgin, all this precious 
marble being the offering of the Czar Nicholas I. 

The main arch contained some fine mosaics 
of the fifth century; these were destroyed by 
the fire, and have been replaced. 

On the right of the confession is to be 
noticed a handsome Paschal candlestick, and in 
going round the church we first notice the 
statue of St. Scholastica, and at the end the 

6—2 
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altar of the Blessed Virgin or of the Assump- 
tion. : 

By means of à door in the room behind the 
altar of the Blessed Virgin, we can gain 
entrance to the magnificent cloister of the 
thirteenth century, which is in the monastery 
of the Benedictines attached to the church. 

Having re-entered the basilica, we continue 
on our round, and notice, first, the statue of 
St. Benedict; secondly, the chapel dedicated to 
this Saint; thirdly, the apse with a pontifical 
throne, a painting of St. Peter being carried to 
heaven by angels, an aucient mosaic (restored) 
of Christ blessing Honorius III and the 
Apostles ; fourthly, the Chapel of the Crucifix, 
with a fine statue of St. Bridget and a miracu- ' 
lous wooden crucifix which had spoken to the 
Saint, and which is held in great veneration ; 
fifthly, the Chapel of St. Stephen, with a statue 
of the Saint and frescoes depicting his martyr- 
dom; and sixthly, the statue of St. Gregory 
the Great. We observe next the altar of St. 
Paul with a painting representing his conver- 
sion, and finally the statue of St. Romuald. 

Before leaving the basilica, the pilgrim 
should not fail to inspect the principal façade 
which looks towards the Tiber, and which is 
decorated with handsome mosaics which were 
executed in the pontifical workshops.* 

Churches of St. Paul at the Three Foun- 


* It will interest the English pilgrim to Rome to know 
that in Catholic times the Kings of England were pro- 
tectors of the Basilica of St. Paul's-outside-the-W alls. — 
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tains (Tre Fontane).—Those who wish to go 
as far as St. Paul alle Tre Fontane should take 
the Ostian Way. After about seven or eight 
minutes’ walk, where the road divides (al 
ponticello), they take the one on the left, and 
| in about twenty minutes they will arrive at the 
abbey of the Trappist Fathers, established in 
this place since 1868. 

The malaria used to render this part of the 
suburbs of Rome uninhabitable during the sum- 
mer months. By their culture, their plantations, 
and their sanitary works the Trappists have 
rendered it salubrious. But God alone knows 
the price of the labour and fatigues with which 
they have accomplished it. That suffices for 
them, for it is from Him alone that they await 
their reward. 

At St. Paul alle Tre Fontane there are three 
churches ; the largest of the three, dedicated to 
St. Vincent and St. Anastasius, is of ancient 
date, and contains the body of the latter Saint. 
The Church of Santa Maria Scala Celi (Ladder 
of Heaven), which is octagonal in shape, is so 
called because of the vision of St. Bernard, 
who lived here at one time, who after having 
said his Mass saw a ladder reaching from earth 
‘to heaven, by means of which the souls of 
those he had delivered were ascending. The 
apse has some fine mosaics, and an inscription 
over the door informs us that at this spot the 
tribune Zeno and his 10,203 soldiers were 
martyred. - 

The third church, St. Paul’s, was built on 
the identical place where the saint was be- 
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headed. According to tradition, when the 
executioner struck off St. Pauls head, it 
bounded three times in falling, and at each 
spot where it touched a fountain sprang up. 
Near the first fountain is the marble column 
to which St. Paul was bound at the time of his 
execution. 

Pius IX. had erected in this church a mosaic 
representing the four seasons, which was found 
amongst the excavations at Ostia. 

We return to St. Paul's-outside-the-Walls 
by the same way as we came. | 

Chapel of the Farewells of St. Peter 
and St. Paul.— The basilica of St. Paul's- 
outside-the- Walls is about thirty minutes 
from the fortifications; on returning, we find 
on our right about the middle of the- 
journey the little chapel which reminds us of 
the farewells of St. Peter and St. Paul. Above 
the doorway there is a bas-relief which has the 
following inscription: “In questoluogo si separa- 
rono S. Pietro e S. Paolo andando al martirio ; 
e dice Paolo a Pietro: La pace sia teco fonda- 
mento della Chiesa e pastore di tutti gli agnelli 
di Christo. E Pietro a Paolo: Va in pace 
predicatore dei buoni e guida della salute dei 
Giusti.” The following is a translation of the 
inscription: *At tuis place St. Peter and St. Paul 
separated before going to martyrdom ; Paul said 
to Peter, Peace be to thee, foundation of the 
Church and shepherd of all the lambs of Christ. 
And Peter said to Paul, Go in peace, preacher 
of the good and' guide of the Just in the way 
of salvation.’ 
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Pyramid of Caius Sestius and Monte 
Testaccio (Plan H and I, 12).—On arriving at 
the Gate of St. Paul, we perceive on our left the 
pyramid of Caius Sestius, 1211 feet in height, 
and near which, but inside the walls, is the 
Protestant cemetery. A little further on, on 
the same side, we notice the Hill of Testaccio, 
1142 feet high, which is composed entirely of 
fragments of broken pots. 

After the Via Galvani, which is on the left, is 
a road to the right which leads to the Aventine 
Hill. Though somewhat rough, this road can 
be used by carriages. 

Santa Maria del Priorato (Plan H, 10).— 
In eight or ten minutes we get up to the Church 
of Santa Maria del Priorato, which belongs to 
the Knights of Malta, and from which there is 
a magnificent view of the Janiculum, St. Peter's, 
and the Vatican. To see the church and enjoy 
the view application must be made at No. 5 
next door to the church. 

Church of St. Alexis (Plan H, 10). —A few 
steps further on and we come, on our left, to 
the Church of St. Alexis and St. Boniface, built 
on the site of the family residence of St. Alexis 
and of the first church which St. Aglae had 
constructed in honour oF the holy martyr Boni- 
face. 

The history of these = Saints deserves to be 
made known. 

Aglae, who was a young Roman lady of 
illustrious birth and of considerable opulence, 
led a disorderly life. One day, being touched 
by grace, she caused Boniface, her steward and 
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accomplice, to appear before her, and thus ad- 
dressed him: “Thou knowest how great our 
crimes are, and what an account we have to 
render to God. I have heard it said to the 
Christians that God will be indulgent towards- 
those who assist the servants of Christ in their 
combats; go then into the East, where the 
Christians are being persecuted, and bring us 
back some of the bodies of the martyrs." Boni- 
face then received a large sum of money to help 
the martyrs, and said laughingly to Aglae: “ If 
I can bring back any relics, I will bring them 
to thee ; but if I return dead, receive my body 
as that of a martyr." Aglae scolded him for 
this pleasantry, and he started. Some time 
afterwards Boniface, who had arrived at Tarsus, 
began his work of helping the Christians ; he 
was taken and delivered to the most frightful 
tortures, and then beheaded. His slaves bought 
his body, and brought it back to Aglae, who 
received it with great pomp, and caused a church 
to be built on the Aventine Hill in his honour. 
She herself gave her goods to the poor, liberated 
al her slaves, lived a holy life, and died the 
death of the Saints. 

* Alexis was the son of a senator ; having been 
married against his own wishes, he secretly left, 
on the very day of his marriage, the paternal 
roof. After several years he returned to Rome ; 
his father, who was kind and compassionate, 
gave him hospitality as to a stranger, and Alexis 
thus lived for seventeen years without making 
himself known, lodged under a staircase in his 
father's house. When he was dead, God mira- 
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culously made known the sanctity of His servant, 
and crowds flocked to the Aventine for his 
. obsequies. "The Sovereign Pontiff, the Emperor, 
the Senate, and even the father of Alexis, took 
part in the funeral procession. The Pope having 
ordered the dead man to give up the paper 
which he held 1n his hand, and to remove which 
attempts had been made, but in vain, the corpse 
obeyed, and this document, which gave the 
history of his life, was read in the presence of 
the parents and wife of Alexis. We can judge 
«what impression the reading of this paper had. 
upon these last! The Pope and the Emperor 
themselves desired to carry the body of the Saint 
to the Church of St. Boniface.”— Mgr. Gaume. 
To secure admission to the church application 
Should be made at the neighbouring monastery, 
the door of which is on the left under the 
portico. 
On entering the church we notice on the left 
the staircase under which it is believed St. Alexis 
lived; opposite, in the other aisle, is the well 
from which he supplied himself with water. 
Near the steps leading to the choir, we 
descend into the subterranean chapel, in which 
the bodies of St. Alexis, St. Boniface, and St. 
Aglae repose. 
In the chapel which faces the confession, on 
the right, is a very fine tabernacle given by 
‘King Charles IV. of Spain, who was imprisoned 
here by Napoleon L, and at this same altar is 
a miraculous image of the Blessed Virgin. 
_ Church of St. Sabina (Plan Hand I, 10).— | 
Having quitted St. Alexis, we find at once on < 
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our left the Church of St. Sabina, which was 


` erected over the tomb of the Saint. 


4 


The neighbouring monastery (where applica- 
tion should be made when the church is closed) 
belongs to the Dominicans. It was formerly a 
pontifical palace. St. Dominic, St. Raymond 


, of Pennafort, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Hyacinth, 


i PAC 1 


and St. Pius V. have lived in this house. 

The entrance to the church is by a side-door, 
on the left of which, in the interior, is a stone 
which covered at one time the remains of the 
‘five martyrs who are now under the confession. 

The first chapel on the right on entering is 
dedicated to St. Thomas Aquinas, the second 
to St. Dominic, and the third to St. Hyacinth. 

The chapel at the extreme end is the Rosary 
Chapel; above the altar is a painting repre- 
senting the Blessed Virgin, St. Dominic, and 


. St. Catherine of Siena. It is the masterpiece 


"of Sassoferrato. 

The confession contains the bodies of St. 
Sabina, St. Seraphia, St. Alexander, St. Even- 
tius, and St. Theodule. The canvas at the 
end of the apse portrays the martyrdom of 
St. Sabina. 

In the other aisle the first is the Chapel of 
the Crucifix, and towards the middle that of 
St. Catherine of Siena, in which is a painting 
of that Saint. 

On returning to the central nave, almost 
facing the side-door is a stone upon which 
St. Dominic prayed during the night, and quite 
close is another stone which had been used in 
the sufferings of the martyrs. A little higher 
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up, going towards the confession, we notice a 
mosaic, the portrait of a General ‘of the Domi- 
nicans, who died in 1300. 

Passing from the church to the monastery 
by the principal door, we must not forget to 
examine the jambs and lintels of this door, as 
well as the door itself, which dates from the 
thirteenth century, and the bas-reliefs, which 
represent several events from the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Over the door an old mosaic of the fifth 
century and an inscription will attract our 
attention; on the left is a representation of 
the Church of the Circumcised with St. Peter, 
on the right the Church of the Gentiles with 
St. Paul. 

In the monastery the room formerly occupied 
by St. Dominic has been converted into a 
chapel, as well as the one inhabited by St. 
Pius V., before his elevation to the supreme 
pontificate. In this latter room is religiously 
preserved a miraculous crucifix, before which 
this great Pope often used to pray. One day 
the feet of the crucifix, which he frequently 
embraced, had been steeped in poison; when 
Pius V. approached his lips to it the crucifix 
withdrew. 

Wealso inspect with interest in the monastery 
of St. Sabina the chapter-room, St. Dominic’s 
, Qrange-tree, and the cloister. 

Church of St. Mary in Cosmedin (Plan I, 91). 
—After leaving St. Sabina, we descend the 
Aventine Hill by taking the road on our left, 
and we arrive on the Piazza Bocca della Verito 
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(Mouth of Truth), where is situated the church 
of this name, also called St. Mary in Cosmedin. 
Its first name is derived from the large stone 
which is under the portico and in the opening 
of which the Romans, so it is said, placed their 
hauds when taking an oath. This church, 
which is very ancient, occupies the site of an 
ancient pagan temple, the columns of which 
. have been built into the walls of the church, 
which has three naves (or aisles) and is pre- 
ceded by a portico. 

In the interior the pavement, of very ancient 
date, should be noticed, also the two reading- 
desks or pulpits, and the episcopal throne which 
is at the extremity of the apse. 

The confession contains a baldachino with 
four red granite columns, and the high altar 
itself is composed of an urn of the same 
material, in which numerous relics are en- 
closed. . 

The Madonna which is venerated at this 
altar was brought from the East, and has this 
inscription in Greek: Oeorokos ae zapÜevos— 
Mother of God always Virgin. 

In the side-aisle, near the reading-desk at the 
Epistle side, we may descend into an ancient 
crypt, where are venerated the relics of St. 
Cyrilla, daughter of the Emperor Decius. In 
the sacristy, which is on the right on entering 
the basilica, we notice the remains of an ancient 
mosaic representing the Blessed Virgin seated 
with the Child Jesus on her knees ; St. Joseph 
stands by the side of our Lady. At the end 
of this aisle is the altar of the Blessed Sacra- 
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ment ; facing it, in the other aisle, is the Chapel 
of Our Lady of Loreto. The two other chapels 
on our way back to the entrance are those of 
Our Lady of Grace, and of the baptismal font, 
which contains some fine paintings. - 

Itis believed that St. Augustine of Hippo, 
during his stay in Rome, taught grammar in a 
house adjoining this church. 

The Blessed John Baptist de Rossi, Canon of 
this basilica, lived here; his room has been 
converted into a chapel where several of his 
relics are preserved. 

Temple of Vesta (Plan J, 8).—Opposite 
this church is an ancient little round temple, 
known under the name of the Temple of Vesta, 
though archeologists give it another name ; at 
the present day it is consecrated to the Blessed 
Virgin under the title of Our Lady of the. Sun 
(Madona del Sole). : 

Near this small temple was the bridge 
formerly known under the name of Ponte Rotio ; 
a new bridge (il Ponte Emilio) has been built at 
this spot, above which the Cloaca Massima 
discharges itself into the Tiber. By taking a 
few steps on the bridge this may be easily 
Seen. 

Church of Santa Galla (Plan I, 8).—Re- 
turning we take the Via Bocca della Verita, and 
arrive at the Church of St. Galla. | Galla, 
who lived in the sixth century, belonged to a 
rich Roman family. Becoming a widow in the 
first year of her marriage, she converted her 
house into a hospital for the poor, and God 
permitted by way of reward an image of the 
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Blessed Virgin to appear to her. It was then 
in honour of this image that she caused to be 
built at the side of her house a church which 
was called Santa Maria in Porticu. When the 
Roman people had constructed the Church of 
Sunta Maria in Campitelli to receive this image, 
the first one was called Santa Galla from the 
name of its holy foundress. At St. Galla's 
the practice of giving shelter for the night has 
long been in vogue. 

. Continuing along the same street, we see on 
our left in the background the Church of 
St. Nicholas in Carcere, and a little further on - 
the ancient Theatre of Marcellus, built by Cesar 
and by Augustus, and on the ruins of which 
stands the Orsini Palace. . 

Church of Santa Maria in Campitelli — 
(Plan H, 7).—Leaving on our left the Theatre 
of Marcellus, and quitting the Piazza Montanara 
by the second street starting from this monu- 
‘ment, we arrive by bearing to the left at the 
Church of Santa Maria in Campitelli, situated 
in the piazza of that name. : 

This church, also called Santa Maria in 
Porticu, was built in 1656, at the cost of the 
Roman people. At this time a terrible plague 
ravaged the kingdom of Naples and the environs 
of Rome, and the inhabitants of the Eternal 
City, remembering the Divine protection 
accorded to the supplications of their ancestors 
(in 590 and 1348), addressed themselves to the 
most venerated Madonnas in Rome, and par- 
ticularly to the image of Sunta Maria in Porticu 
(which was one of those which St. Gregory. 
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. had caused to be carried in the procession of 
590), and they promised if their prayers were 
heard to build a fine church in her honour. 

Such, then, is the origin of Sunta Maria in 
Campitelli. The miraculous Madonna is placed 
above the high altar; she is seated, holding 
the Child Jesus; and above we perceive the 
heads of St. Peter and St. Paul. This holy 
image was formerly in the church called Santa 
Maria in Porticu, known to-day under the name 
of St. Galla. 

The first chapel on the left is dedicated to 
St. Joseph ; it contains the tombs of Giovanni 
Altieri and his wife. In the second chapel, 
under the altar, reposes the body of the Blessed 
Leonardi, founder of the Clerks Regular of 
the Mother of God, who administer this 
. church. | 

Church of St. Catherine a’ Funari 
(Plan H, 7).—1f we turn to the left on coming 
out of the church, and take, still on our left, 
the first street we come to, we shall find our- 


` selves near the Church of Santa Catarina a’ 


Funari, which was erected on the ruins of the 
Circus of Flaminius. It took its name from 
the rope-makers who had located themselves 
amidst the ruins of this circus. 

Taking at the angle of this church the Viu 
w Funari, then on the right that of delle Botteghe 
Oscure, and the first turning on the left in this 
street, we reach the Place of the Gesù. 

Church of the Gesu (Plan H, 7).—The 
Church of the Gesü is one of the finest and one 
of the richest churches in Rome. It was built 
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at the end of the sixteenth century, the cost 
being borne by Cardinal Alexander Farnese. 

The paintings in the roof represent the 
Triumph of the Holy Name of Jesus. The first 
chapel on the left on entering is that of the 
Crucifixion ; in the second is a painting of the 
Blessed Virgin surrounded by Saints of the 
Society of Jesus; and in the third, consecrated 
to the Blessed Trinity, we see a painting repre- 
senting this mystery. 

The chapel of the transept is consecrated 
to St. Ignatius, whose body reposes under 
the altar, which is in gilt bronze. The four 
columns ornamenting the chapel are of precious 
marble, and of great richness in ornamentation. 
A group in marble on the frontal represents the 
Blessed Trinity, and in this representation the . 
celestial globe which is held by the Eternal 
Father is the largest piece of lapis lazuli known 
in the world. In the centre is a painting, the 
portrait of St. Ignatius, and on feast-days this 
picture is removed, and in its place is a statue of 
the Saint 91 feet high. This statue, of which the 
head and chasublealone are of silver, has replaced 
one which was entirely made of this precious 
metal, and which Pius VI. was compelled to 
have melted in order to pay the enormous 
tribute demanded of him by the French 
Republic in 1797. On either side of the altar 
are two fine marble groups, one representing 
Faith destroying Idolatry ; the other, Religion 
crushing Heresy. 

The chapel at the end of the nave is dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin under the title of 
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Madonna della Strada ; the one opposite, in the 
right aisle, is in honour of St. Francis of Assisi. 

The picture over the high altar is the 
Circumcision. To the left is the tomb of the 
celebrated Jesuit, Cardinal ‘Bellarmine, with 
two fine statues representing Religion and 
Wisdom. On the right is the tomb of Father 
Pignatelli. 

In the right arm of the transept the chapel 
of St. Francis Xavier is very beautiful. The 
painting over the altar represents the death of 
that Saint, whose arm and hand are in the 
middle behind a medallion in gilt bronze. 

The chapels, starting from the sacristy door, 
are: (1) the Holy Angels; (2) St. Francis 
Borgia; (3) St. Andrew, with a painting of 
the Apostle, and two others representing the 
martyrdoms of St. Stephen and St. Laurence. 

Immediately adjoining the Church of the 
Gest was the Jesuit house of profession, where 
the General of the Order resided ; at the present 
day it is occupied by the Italian troops. 

In this house lived St. Ignatius, the founder 
of the Society of Jesus; here also he died, and 
the apartments which he sanctified by his life 
and death should inspire those who come here 
to pray with love for Holy Church and zeal in 
her defence. 

In the first room, which serves as an ante- 
chamber, is a press which was used by the 
Saint; the second, where he died, has been 
converted into a chapel; the door is on the 
right of the person entering into the ante- 
chamber, and is at the spot where St. Ignatius' 
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bed was. Above the little altar is a Madonna 
before which the Saint often said Mass. One 
can see at the right of the altar (Epistle side) 
the portrait of St. Philip Neri, and a painting 
of the death of St. Ignatius, whilst on the left 
is his portrait, and facing it that of St. Francis 
of Sales. j 

From this apartment we penetrate into two 
others belonging to the suite, and in which are 
preserved, as in the two first, precious auto- 
graphs and relics of various Saints of the Society 
of Jesus. 

There is still another room also converted 
into a chapel, the entrance to which is in the 
one serving as an antechamber, opposite the 
principal door of this last room. This room 
has a little loggia, or balcony, where St. Ignatius 
retired sometimes for fresh air or meditation ; 
but what renders it dear and venerable above 
all things to the religious of the Society is that 
in this room St. Ignatius wrote his immortal 
** Constitutions," which have made the Jesuits 
in modern times the most valiant defenders of 
the Church. 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY APOSTLES—THE PAN- 
THEON —ST. BARTHOLOMEW-IN-THE-ISLAND 
— ST. CECILIA — THE JANICULUM — THE 
CHIESA NUOVA —THE PIAZZA NAVONE— 
ST. LOUIS OF THE FRENCH. 


To get to the Piazza of the Holy Apostles, we 
can on leaving the Piazza Venezia either take 
the Corso and the first turning on the right, or 
the Via Nazionale and the first to the left. 

Church of the Holy Apostles (Plan I, 6). 
—The Basilica of the Holy Apostles is one of 
the numerous edifices erected by the piety of 
Constantine; the present church, however, 
dates only from the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century. Under the portico may be 
seen, on the left, a fine tomb by Canova, and 
on the right an antique bas-relief. 

On the ceiling of the church, which has three 
aisles, is painted the Triumph of the Order of 
St. Francis. At the high altar is a remarkable 
picture of the patrons of the church, St. Philip 
and St. James the Less, whose bodies repose 
under the confession, near which is the tomb 
of Cardinal Riario. : 

—2 
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Passing into the apse, we notice with interest 
an original painting, with a fine effect, of the 
. Downfall of the Angels. 

In the first chapel on the right the altar- 
piece is of Our Lady, St. Bonaventure, and the 
Blessed Conti; in the second chapel is an 
Immaculate Conception and the tomb of Prin- 
cess Clementina Sobieski; in the third, above 
the altar, a picture of St. Anthony of Padua, 
while under the altar are the bodies of St. 
Claudia and St. Eugenia. 

The next chapel, which is richly decorated, 
is dedicated to the Blessed Sacrament. Passing 
into the left aisle, we notice by the sacristy 
door the tomb of Clement XIV. by Canova, 
then the Chapel of St. Francis, with a picture 
of the Saint, and three fine tombs. In the last 
chapel is a fine painting of the Descent from 
the Cross. 

The adjoining monastery belongs to the 
Order of Conventual Friars Minor, which has 
given several Popes to the Church—amongst 
others Sixtus V. and Clement XIV. Like so 
many others, this magnificent monastery has in 
great part been confiscated, and the War De- 
partment has established its offices therein. 

The palace appertaining to the Church of the 
Holy Apostles is the Colonna Palace; it con- 
" tains a handsome gallery of paintings, and 
formerly served as the residence of the French 
Ambassador accredited to the Holy See. 

Church of St. Marcellus on the Corso 
(Plan I, 6).—When we come out of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles, we take the Via de’ Santi 
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Apostoli, which is opposite, a little to the right, 
the side of the Odescalchi Palace ; it leads to 
the Corso, where we find, on arriving, on our 
right, the Church of St. Marcellus. 

The history of the early years of Christianity 
often speaks of a noble Roman lady, by name 
Lucina, who collected the bodies of the martyrs ; 
we have already seen how she had the body of 
St. Paul buried in one of her villas. At this 
place she lived, and it was Pope St. Marcellus 
who caused a church to be erected on the site 
of her dwelling-place. 

The present church dates from the sixteenth 
century only. The first chapel on the right is 
that of the Annunciation ; the third is dedi- 
cated to La Madone delle Grazie (Our Lady of 
Grace); in the fourth, where a miraculous 
crucifix is venerated, the history of Adam and 
Eve is depicted on the ceiling, and in this 
chapel is a monument to the memory of Car- 
dinal Consalvi, who shared the captivity of 
Pius VII. 

Under the high altar are the bodies of 
St. Marcellus and St. Phocas. This little 
church is entirely covered with paintings. | 

On leaving it, we turn to the left into the 
Corso, and immediately on. the right we per- 
ceive the Church of Santa Maria in Via Lata. 

Church of Santa Maria in Via Lata 
(Plan I, 6).—This church adjoins the magni- 
ficent Doria Pamphili Palace, one of the largest 
and most beautiful in Rome. It was built on 
the site of the house where the soldier Martial, 
who was charged with the custody of St. Paul 
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whilst à prisoner, was converted and baptized 
by that Apostle. It is called in Via Lata 
because originally it stood close to the principal 
street of ancient Rome, the Via Lata. It is 
divided into three aisles by columns of fine 
marble, and on the high altar is a miraculous 
painting of Our Lady, attributed to St. Luke, 
and for which the Roman people have a great 
devotion. | 

To the left of the entrance may be seen 
the tomb of a Princess of the Buonaparte 
family. 

In the porch of the church are two flights of 
stairs leading to the prison of St. Paul, and. 
which is no doubt the very house of St. Martial 
and on the same level as the ground. 

Above the entrance to the steps, on the 
right, the following inscription may be read : 
* Ancient Oratory of St. Paul, of St. Luke, of 
St. Martial, in which was found one of the 
seven pictures of the Blessed Virgin painted by 
St. Luke." On the landing, as we descend, we 
read another inscription : ** He lived two entire 
years in the dwelling which he had hired." 
Going down by the staircase, on the left, there 
is another inscription: “ When we arrived in 
Rome, Paul was permitted to live where he 
wished, in charge of a soldier." 

Having arrived at the bottom by the stair- 
case on the left, we notice on our right the 
column to which the gaoler Martial attached 
his prisoner, and on the left is an altar with a 
fine bas-relief of the Flight into Egypt. Near 
the altar, in the background, flows the limpid 
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fountain which sprang forth for the baptism of 
Martial. 

We then proceed into the next apartment, 
which is much larger. To our right on enter- 
ing is the place where for a considerable period 
rested the painting now venerated in the church ; 
and on the left, on the other side of a railing, 
is an altar with a bas-relief, representing the 
three Saints, Paul, Luke, and Martial. 

St. Paul, though a prisoner, had permission 
to preach and to receive his friends here; he 
took great advantage of this permission, re- 
ceived numerous visits, and announced to all 
the Word of God. He made many conversions, 
even in the Emperor’s palace, as is testified by 
the following passage in the Epistle to the 
Philippians written whilst in prison: “ All our 
friends salute you, and in particular those of 
the house of the Emperor.” Here also he 
wrote his Epistle to the Ephesians, and the 
second one to Timothy, in which he said: “I 
am in prison, but the Word of God is not 
enchained." Finally, 3t was in the same prison 
that he probably composed his admirable 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the one he ad- 
dressed to the Colossians. 

Roman College (Collegio Romano) (Plan I, 61), 
—Coming out of this church, we take the street 
at the side, and at about a hundred paces we 
have on our right the Roman College, also called 
the Gregorian University, because it was founded 
| by Gregory XIII. It has been seized by the 
Italian Government. The instruction given 
here by the Jesuits was as complete as it 
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could possibly be; it included the ecclesiastical 
and profane sciences. The well-known ob- 
servatory of Father Secchi and the curious 
museum of Father Kircher show that these 
last studies were cultivated with the same 
success as the sacred sciences. In less than 
three centuries nine students of the Roman 
- College were elevated to the chair of St. Peter. 
The number of students was between 1,400 and 
1,500; everything was gratuitous, and there 
were no large sums to be paid for entrance 
fees. About eight shillings was the fee usually 
claimed from a doctor on taking his degree ; it 
was hardly the price of the parchment diploma 
which was presented to him, written entirely by 
hand and elegantly bound. 

When the Italian Government took posses- 
sion of this magnificent establishment and its 
scientific wealth, the Jesuits were compelled to | 
seek elsewhere for a place to continue their 
instruction. It is needless to say that the large 
number of students who had flocked to them 
from all parts of the world followed them to 
their new quarters. 

Church of St. Ignatius (Plan H and I, 6). 
-—In making the tour of the Roman College, 
we come to the Church of St. Ignatius, which 
forms part of it. -This church, which was con- 
structed in the seventeenth century, has three 
aisles. The roof, as also the cupola, are covered 
with original paintings by Father Pozzi, S.J. 

The chapels are, on the right: (1) St. Stanis- 
laus, (2) St. Joseph, (3) St. Joachim, (4) in 
the arm of the cross, St. Aloysius Gonzaga. 
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This chapel, erected at the cost of Prince Lance- 
lotti, is extremely rich. An urn in lapis-lazuli 
contains the body of the Saint, and a bas-relief 
represents his apotheosis. 

At the end of this aisle is the tomb of 
Gregory XV., with statues of Abundance and 
Religion. 

The high altar dedicated to St. Ignatius is 
decorated with numerous paintings, the work of 
Father Pozzi. To the left of the altar, facing 
the tomb of Gregory XV., is the model of the 
statue of St. Ignatius which is in St. Peter's. 
In this part, too, are four statues, representing 
Faith, Hope, Charity, and Religion. 

Opposite the Chapel of St. Aloysius is that 
of the Annunciation ; under the altar have 
been deposited the remains of St. John Berch- 
mans, who, like St. Aloysius Gonzaga, died 
whilst pursuing his studies at the Roman 
College. | 

The altars which follow are thus dedicated : 
The first to the Cross; the second to St. Francis 
Xavier and St. Ignatius ; the last to St. Gregory 
the Great and to St. Gregory Thaumaturgus. 

In the Roman College the two rooms formerly 
occupied by St. Aloysius Gonzaga and St. John 
Berchmans have been left in the possession of 
the Society of Jesus; but the Jesuit Fathers 
have removed elsewhere the major portion of 
the relics and souvenirs of these Saints which 
their rooms at one time contained. We reach 
these rooms by a little stairease near the altar 
of St. Aloysius. 

Leaving the church by the main door, we 
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take on the left the Via del Seminario, On 
entering this street, on our right is the Ger- 
manic College founded by St. Ignatius, and 
where at the present day are carried on the 
studies of the Roman College. This street runs 
into the Piazza della Rotonda or of the Pan- 
theon. 
Church of St. Mary of the Martyrs, or the 
Pantheon (Plan H, 6).—On this piazza is the 
Pantheon, the only great monument of ancient. 


{Rome which has really been preserved. Its 
Walls have a thickness of 22 feet; the sixteen 


monolithic columns of its portico are 41 feet 
high, with a circumference of 14 feet 9 inches ; 
the portico is 109 feet 9 inches in width, and 
has a depth of 44 feet 8 inches; and the gates 
of the teraple, which are covered with bronze, 
are very ancient. 

The interior, which is solely lit by means of 
the opening in the centre of the cupola, and 
which is 294 feet in diameter, has a very fine | 
effect ; the cupola itself is 142 feet high, and 
its diameter has the same measurement; it 
surmounts columns of 2 feet 5 inches, coupled 
in pairs ; the ceiling was decorated with bronze 
gilt, and the roof furnished with tiles of the 
same material. The baldachino of St. Peter’s 
and numerous cannon have been made from the 
bronze pipes of the roof and from the sheets of 
the same metal which furnished the beams of 
the portico. 

It was in the seventh century that this 
temple was consecrated to Christian worship 
under the title of St. Mary of the Martyrs. Vor 
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its consecration the Pope caused twenty-eight 
cars containing bones from the catacombs to be 
brought ; and it was in memory of this cere- 
mony that the Feast of All Saints was estab- 
lished. > 

There are fourteen altars in the church, not 
including the high altar, above which is to be 
found a miraculous picture of the Madonna. 
The fifth altar to the left is consecrated to the 
Blessed Virgin. In this chapel were deposited 
the mortal remains of the great painter Raphael 
Sanzio, as his modest tomb attests; in the 
neighbouring chapel is a monument erected to 
the memory of Cardinal Consalvi, who arranged 
the Concordat of 1801 with the French 
Republic. 

In this same church is to be seen another 
tomb, that of Victor Emmanuel. It is in the 
fourth chapel on the right. The King’s body 
was placed here quietly on the day of the 
funeral, at ten o'clock at night. 

On leaving the church we take on our right 
the Via della Minerva, and notice how round 
about the Pantheon the ground has been raised, 
but presently we reach a regular piazza. 

In the middle of this place is an obelisk, 
which an elephant is carrying on his back, and 
on one side of the piazza is the Church of Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva. 

Church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva : 


(Our Lady above the Minerva) (Plan H, 6).— 
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This church is so called because it was erected 
on the site of a temple which Pompey, after his 
conquests in Asia, had dedicated to Minerva. 
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n the facade are inscriptions indicating the 

ghts attained by the waters of the Tiber on 

sne occasion of several extraordinary risings 
or overflows. 

This church, which is in the Gothic style of 
architecture, belongs to the Dominican Fathers, 
who have restored it with much magnificence ; 
it contains numerous chapels, only the most 
remarkable of which can be mentioned 
here. 

In the right aisle the first chapel after the 
little side-door is the Chapel of the Annuncia- 
tion ; it is the head-quarters of a confraternity 
established in the fifteenth century for providing 
dowries for poor young maidens. This con- 


fraternity distributes annually 400 dowries of 


£6 10s. each. | 

Candidates for this dowry must be poor, 
. Roman, of good reputation, and born in wed- 
lock. Those employed in hotels, taverns, etc., 
are not admitted as candidates. 

Before obtaining the dowry the maiden has 
three years' probation, during which her career 
is watehed over by à member of the confra- 
ternity. There are thus always in Rome more 
than 1,200 young girls looked after and en- 
couraged in a good life by this confraternity, 
which does not fail to exercise great influence 
over public morals, especially when we consider 
that there are also a large number of dowries 
given by other societies under pretty much the 
same conditions. 


5 
The dowry certificate is banded to each one 
on the Feast of the Annunciation, and ther 
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money is paid over when the candidate is 
married or enters the religious state. 

The next chapel, which belongs to the Aldo- 
brandini family, contains the tombs of several 
illustrious members of that house, and over the 
altar is a painting of the Last Supper The 
altar in the transept is dedicated to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and has a fine picture; on one of the 
side-walls may be seen the Saint's triumph. 
The two following chapels are, first, the Altieri 
chapel, then that of the Rosary, which has on 
its altar a very ancient Virgin, and on its walls 
paintings of the mysteries of the Rosary and of 
the history of St. Catherine of Siena. 

The high altar, which is copper gilt, is 
dedicated to St. Catherine of Siena, and con- 
tains the Saint’s body. 

In the transept we notice on the left of the 
choir Michael Angelo’s Christ, and in the pas- 
sage at the side is the tomb of Fra Angelico. 
In the angle of the transept we find the door of 
the sacristy, through which one has to pass to 
reach the room of St. Catherine of Siena, the 
woodwork of the room in which the Saint died 
having been brought here in 1637. (The 
original room was at 14 Via Santa Chiara.) 

The chapel at the extremity of the transept 
is dedicated to St. Dominic, and the one beyond 
the transept to St. Pius V.; and in the last 
chapel but one is a miraculous Madonna, which 
is venerated under the title of Consolatria afflic- 
, torum (Consoler of the Afflicted). 

The neighbouring monastery belongs to the 


; Dominicans, and the business of the Congrega- 
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tions of the Index and of the Holy Office was 
formerly attended to here. To-day these offices 
are occupied by various administrative bodies 
belonging to the Italian Government. 

The Casanatensian Library, so called from 
the name of its founder, Cardinal Casanate, is 
located in this monastery ; it is the richest in 
Rome after that of the Vatican. The Italians 
took possession of it, and have placed it in com- 
munication with the Roman College by means 
of an underground passage. 

Leaving the church, we take the street oppo- 
site the Via di Santa Chiara ; then the first on 
the left, by the side of the French Seminary, 
the Via di Tor Argentina ; and then on the right 
the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, which leads to the 
Church of St. Andrea della Valle, facing which 
(or nearly so) is the Palazzo Massimi alle Colonne, 
which is very remarkable ; on the second floor, 
the room in which St. Philip Neri restored to 
life a young member of the Massimi family has 
been converted into a chapel. It was also in 
this palace that the first attempt at printing in 
Rome was made in 1467. 

Church of St. Andrew della Valle (Plan 
G, 6 and 7).—This church was built at the end 
of the sixteenth century. It possesses a fine 
facade, a remarkable cupola, and consists of a 
single aisle. 

In the first chapel on the right is a bas-relief 
of the Holy Family; the second chapel is 
supposed to have been designed by Michael 
Angelo, also supposed to be the author of the 


statues and candelabra; the third chapel is .^ 
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dedicated to St. Charles Borromeo; the fourth 
to St. Andrew Avellino ; the fifth is the Chapel 
of the Crucifixion. 

In the apse is painted the glorification of 
St. Andrew with the various incidents of his 
history ; above the cornice are personified . the 
six virtues of Faith, Hope, Charity, Religion, 
Contempt of the World, and Contemplation. 

The paintings in the cupola represent celestial 


| glory; the four Evangelists here depicted by 


Domenichino are very remarkable. 

By the side of the choir, on our left, is to be 
seen the altar of the Madonna venerated under 
the name of Our Lady's Purity. It was to the 
prayers offered before this image that the cessa- 
tion of the famine in 1678 is attributed. 

The altar in the transept is dedicated to St. 
Cajetan; the next one to St. Sebastian, con- 
taining a picture of the Saint; and in the last 
chapel the statues of St. Martha and St..Mary 
Magdalene, of St. John the Baptist and St. 
John the Evangelist, as also the paintings 
representing the Presentation, the Visitation 
and the Assumption of. the Blessed Virgin, 
merit our attention. 

In this church during Epiphany week, to 
demonstrate the unity or oneness of the Church 
and that Christ came to save all nations, each 
morning two High Masses are celebrated—the 
first in Latin, at which the students of one of 
the various colleges assist, the second according 
to one of the Oriental rites, and a sermon in a 
foreign language. These functions were insti- 


. tuted by a holy Roman priest, the Ven. Vincent 
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Palotti, and are carried on by the Fathers of 
the Pious Society of Missions founded by him. 

Church of St. Charles a’ Catinari (Plan H, 
7?),— Quitting St. Andrew’s by the side-door to 
the left, and taking on our right the Via di 
Monte Farina, we reach the Church of San Carlo 
a’ Catinari. This church dates from the seven- 
teenth century; it is in the form of a Greek 
cross with a superb cupola, in the four angles 
of which Domenichino has painted the four 
cardinal virtues. ‘These splendid paintings do 
not, however, possess a truly religious stamp. 

The first chapel on the right contains a 
painting of the Annunciation; the second one 
of St. Blaise; the third one of St. Catherine ; 
the fourth chapel is dedicated to the Madonna 
of Divine Providence, and contains a large 
number of precious relics. 

The picture over the high altar represents 
St. Charles taking the Holy Communion to the 
plague-stricken of Milan. In the choir, behind 
the altar, is a fine fresco by Guido showing the 
Saint in prayer. 

In the three chapels on the left are the paint- 
ings of the Persian martyrs; the death of St. 
Anne, Sacchi’s masterpiece; and the Blessed 
Alexander Sauli. 

This church belongs to the Barnabite Order. 

Church of St. Angelo in Pescheria and 
the Portico of Octavia (Plan H, 7).—Leaving 
St. Charles, we take on our left, near the : 
garden, the Via del Pianto, and continue by the 
Via della, Pescheria, at the end of which, on the 
left, is the Church of St. Angelo in Pescheria 
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and the Portico of Octavia, which formed a large 
parallelogram ot 131] yards in length. The 
Emperor Augustus caused it to be erected in 
honour of his sister. 5 

We continue by the bridge de’ Quattro Capi, 
which leads to St. Bartholomew’s Island. | 

The Ghetto.—Between the Via della Pescheria 
.and the Tiber extended the Ghetto, the quarter 
reserved to the Jews by Pope Paul IV. It is 
at the present day almost entirely demolished. 
At the time when the Jews were driven out by 
peoples and by nations, Rome was always open 
to them; Paul IV. in assigning to them a 
special quarter and causing it to be enclosed 
did so with the special object of protecting 
them. When Pius IX. caused the gates to be 
taken away from the Ghetto where the Jews 
had been enclosed, and permitted them to 
establish themselves throughout the city, they 
nevertheless continued to inhabit their ancient 
quarter, where their particular type, so different 
from the Italian, could be seen. Even at the 
present day they are still found in great number 
in this portion of the city. 

Church of St. Bartholomew (Plan H, 8). 
—To the left, on the island, is the church 
dedicated to St. Bartholomew the Apostle. 
-The body of the high altar is formed of a fine 
urn of porphyry, in which his remains are pre- 
served, as well as those of St. Exuperantia and 
St. Marcellinus, which were discovered in the 
little pit which is in front of the altar. 

The church was built on the site of a temple 
of Esculapius; the proof of the worship ren- 
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dered to that divinity is seen by the numerous 
ex-votos in baked earth which have been dis- 
covered. 

Hospital of the Brothers of St. John of 
God (Plan H, 8).—Opposite the church which 
we have just left is the hospital under the 
direction of the Brothers of St. John of God, 
who have replaced with great advantage the 
priests of Esculapius. 

Church of St. Benedict in Piscinula (Plan 
H, 8 and 9).— Passing from the island along 
the right bank of the Tiber, by the Bridge of 
St. Bartholomew, we leave the quay by going 
down ten steps, and proceed straight ahead to 
the Via de Salumi. Shortly before arriving 
there we find, on our right, the little Church of 
St. Benedict in Piscinula. Here was the house 
of St. Benedict's father, in which the Saint 
lived during his youth. 

The Via de Sulumi leads us on the left to the 
Via de Vascellari, where we turn to the right. 
Here at the angle of these two streets, in the 
Via de Vascellari, is the house inhabited by St. 
Frances of Rome. From the Via de’ Vascellari 
we go into the Via Santa Cecilia, which brings 
us to the church of that name. 

Church of St. Cecilia (Plan H, 9).— This 
church was built on the site of the house in- 
habited by Cecilia and her spouse Valerian. 
Her parents' house was near the Borghese 
Palace. This church has a fine open space in 
front and a portico; in the courtyard is a fine | 
marble vase on the right, and on entering the , 
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church are two tombs. On the right is the 
Chapel of the Crucifixion. 

In the right aisle is to be seen, immediately 
after the Chapel of the Crucifixion, the passage 
to the bath-room (calidarium) where St. Cecilia 
suffered martyrdom. This calidurium is of 
great interest. Above the altar in this pious 
sanctuary is a painting of the Saint’s martyr- 
dom. The first altar is dedicated to St. 
Andrew ; in the next chapel, which has a fine 
grille or gateway, are kept a large number of 
relics ; next we see St. Mary Magdalene’s altar, 
and at the end is a chapel dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin. In this chapel is a bas-relief of 
the fifteenth century and a fresco representing 
St. Cecilia appearing to Pope Paschal I. 

At the end of the choir is an ancient epis- 
copal throne which was brought from the cata- 
combs. 

The apse is ornamented with a mosaic dating 
from the time of Paschal I. Our Saviour is in 
the middle, with SS. Peter, Valerian, and 
Cecilia on His left; on the right are St. Paul, 
St. Agatha, and Paschal I. | 

The confession, which is of precious marble, 
is surmounted by a handsome baldachino sup- 
ported by four columns. Under the confession, 
in the crypt, are the bodies of the holy martyrs 
Cecilia, Valerian, Tiburtius and Maximus, Lucius 
and Urban. In the forefront, in a niche of 
oblong shape richly gilt, is a statue of St. 
Cecilia, before which one stands filed with 
religious admiration. This statue represents 
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the Saint as she was found in her white marble 
sarcophagus in the year 1599. 

It 1s interesting to read the acts of St. Cecilia 
in the * Flowers of the Lives of the Saints." 
Here are some extracts : 

* Cecilia very early in life vowed her virginity 
to Christ; nevertheless, she was affianced to a 
young noble, named Valerian. On the wedding- 
day, under her golden bridal robe, she hid the 
hair-cloth which macerated her flesh. 

When she found herself alone with her hus- 
band, she thus addressed him: ‘I have a secret 
to confide to you, but it is absolutely necessary 
that you should swear to keep it.’ Valerian 
swore that he would do so. ‘I have,’ said she, 
*for lover an angel of God, who with a drawn 
sword guards the virginity of my body.’ ‘If 
- you wish me to believe you,’ said Valerian, ‘let 
| me see that angel.’ Cecilia replied: ‘If you 
believe in the true God, and you promise me 
to become baptized, I will let you see him. 
. Go to the third mile on the Appian Way.’ 
Valerian thereupon left, and, according to the 
information which Cecilia had given him, he 
. recognised the old man Urban, who baptized 
him. On his return, Valerian discovered in 
the nuptial chamber the angel discoursing with 
Cecilia; he held in his hand two crowns made 
of roses and lilies; one he gave to Cecilia, the 
other to Valerian, saying: ‘Keep these crowns, 
they are roses and lilies from Paradise which I Y 
have gathered for you. As for you, Valerian, + 
because of your belief, ask whatever you will of 
the Lord.’ ‘I have no greater friend than my 
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. brother; I ask, therefore, that he may see the 


truth. The angel replied: * Your wish pleases 
.the Lord.’ A few minutes afterwards Tibertius, 
Valerian's brother, entered, and after a short 
interview desired that he might also be con- 
ducted to Urban to be purified. From that 
moment Valerian and Tibertius passed their 
time in burying the bodies of the martyrs. 

‘Almachius had them brought before his 
tribunal, and placed, whilst awaiting sentence, 
under the care of the guard Maximus, whom 
they converted as well as all his family. Maxi- 
mus, beaten by rods, expired under the blows, 
and Cecilia was brought in her turn before 
Almachius. 

‘The onlookers crowded round the tribunal, 
and wept at seeing such a. beautiful young 
maiden. ‘Oh, good young men,’ said Cecilia 
to them, ‘do not weep over my beauty nor 
over my youth; I am only about to exchange 
them for a much greater beauty and for a 
youth more durable. Do you believe what I 
tell you? ‘We do believe it,’ they replied, 
and to the number of forty they were baptized 
by Urban. 

“Cecilia, being recalled, replied to the Pro- 
consul with a firmness’ entirely Christian. 
Almachius, being angry, and wishing that she 
should die without publicity, ordered her to be 
reconducted to her house, and to be enclosed 
in the bath-room, which was to be heated to 
such an extent as to suffocate her. Cecilia, 
however, suffered nothing. The Proconsul 
thereupon sent a lictor to decapitate her in 
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the bath-room. At the third blow the lictor 
left her half dead and bathed in her blood, it 
being contrary to the law for the executioner 
to strike more than three times. Cecilia re- 
mained three days in tbat state. The Pope 
Urban having arrived, she said to him : *Father, 
I have begged this delay of three days, so that 
I might hand over to you my treasures— 
namely, the poor whom I feed. I bequeath to 
you this house, so that by your care it may 
become a temple of our Lord.’ And then she 
gave up her soul. | 

“Urban caused the Saint to be buried in the 
catacomb in the attitude in which she gave up 
her soul to God, directed an oratory to be 
erected on the place of her martyrdom, and 
was himself martyred a short while afterwards. 
The tomb of the Saint thereupon became and 
remained for long afterwards the object of great 
veneration; but when the catacombs were 
abandoned, the precise spot where the tomb of 
St. Cecilia stood seemed also to have been for- 
gotten. 

* Paschal L, having reconstructed the church 
raised on the Saint's house, and wishing to 
place therein under the altar her precious 
remains, caused researches to be made in the 
catacombs. The Saint appeared to him, and 
revealed the spot where her body reposed. 
Paschal had her precious remains placed in a 
white marble sarcophagus, but, like Urban, he 
respected the attitude of the Saint. 

“In 1599, Cardinal Sfondrato, wishing to 
place below the confession of the basilica of 
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St. Cecilia numerous and precious relics, caused 
the crypt to be opened, and found the body of 
St. Cecilia in the white marble sarcophagus, as 
the writings of Paschal I. attested to its being 
deposited there. The body was found in its 
complete integrity, and its attitude brought 
back to the mind Cecilia giving up her last 
breath." 

It was then that Maderna executed the beau- 
tiful statue in white marble, which gains the 
admiration of all pilgrims; it is so striking in 
its truthfulness that one hesitates to touch it, 
for fear of hurting the expiring Virgin. It is 
with great regret that we tear ourselves away 
from such a venerated spot. 

- The altars of the left aisle are dedicated as 
follows: The first at the top to St. Peter and 
St. Paul; the second to St, Agatha; the third 
to St. Benedict; the fourth to St. Laurence 
and St. Stephen. 

Hospital of St. Michael (Plan H, 9 and 10). 
— Continuing a short distance along the road 
by which we came, we turn to the left to go 
and enjoy the view of the Tiber and of the 
Aventine Hill at Ripa Grande. The large 
building on the right on arriving at the Tiber, 
and which extends as far as the fortifications, 
is the Hospice of. St. Michael, which contains a 
hospital for old men and women, and a com- 
munity of youths and of young maidens 
respectively ; this establishment shelters about 
800 persons. 

The youths, to the number of 250, receive a 
good primary training under excellent profes- 
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sional teaching. The printing establishment. of 
St. Michael’s is well known; the produce of 
their weaving rooms and their large carpets are 
greatly admired; whilst sculpture, carving, 
painting, and engraving have recruited their 
best workmen from this house, which has sent 
forth a large number of real artists. 

The young girls—at least as numerous as 
the youths—receive a careful education, and 
are formed for the work for which they are best 
adapted. The ribbons, silks, and embroideries 
of St. Michael’s enjoy a great reputation. 

Church of St. Mary dell’ Orto (Plan G, 9). 
—Following the Ripa Grande, and turning to 
the right at the extremity of St. Michael’s, we 
soon have on our left the Porta Portese ; then 
we take the Via di San Michele, alongside the 
hospice ; then, on the left, that of Della Madonna 
dell’ Orto, where we arrive at the church of that 
name. The church, which was so called from a 
Madonna which was painted on a garden wall, 
and which was afterwards brought here, is very: 
richly ornamented ; it belongs to a confraternity 
of provision merchants. | 

Church of St. Francis à Ripa (Plan G, 10). 
—Turning to the right on leaving the last 
church by the Via Anicia, we quickly arrive at 
St. Francis. 

On entering the church, in the first chapel 
on the right, we notice a fine crucifix ; in the 
third chapel, under the altar, reposes the body 
of St. Leonce, and at the side, on the wall, is 
the stone with which she was martyred. 

The painting over the high altar represents 
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St. Francis in ecstasy. In the first cbapel on 
the left is a fine statue—much admired—of the 
Blessed Louisa Albertoni; in the second, a 
painting of St. Michael; in the third, the 
Annunciation ; and in the fourth, the Immacu- 
late Conception and the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

In the monastery of the Friars Minor Ob- 
servantines is to be seen the cell occupied by 
St. Francis of Assisi, and in it are several 
articles formerly belonging to him. In the 
monastery garden an orange-tree planted by 
the Saint is shown. 

Church of St. Callixtus (Plan G, 8 and 9).— 
We next take the street of St. Francis, opposite 
the church of that name, which leads to the 
` Piazza of Santa Maria in Trastevere. Going 
along, we notice the fine tobacco manufactory 
constructed by Pius IX. 

Immediately before the piazza is to be found, 
on the left, the Church of St. Callixtus, which 
was built on the spot where that holy Pope 
was precipitated from a window, and afterwards 
thrown into a well which is to be seen in the 
church. 

Church of St. Mary in Trastevere 
(Plan F, 8).— This church, which was built by 
St. Callixtus in 222, is the first which was 
erected in honour of the Mother of God. At 
this spot, under the reign of Augustus, at the 
moment of the birth of Jesus Christ, a spring 
of oil burst forth during a whole day in such 
abundance that it flowed so far as the Tiber. 
The Christians later on saw in this event the 
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annunciation of the birth of Christ (which 
means “anointed ”), and accordingly acquired 
the site where the oil had sprung forth. 

The facade of this church exhibits & mosaic 
of the twelfth century, the Blessed Virgin and 
the Child Jesus being in the middle, the wise 
and foolish virgins on the right and left respec- 
tively. Under the portico are numerous in- 
scriptions and paintings. The interior is divided 
into three aisles by twenty-one antique columns. 
The pavement is of precious marbles, whilst 
the ceiling contains a fine painting by Domeni- 

chino of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 
On entering, we notice on the right a superbly 
sculptured marble tabernacle. The high altar 
is surmounted by a baldachino sustained by 
four porphyry columns. In the confession, 
which is above the altar, are the bodies of the 
Popes St. Callixtus, St. Julius, and St. Cornelius, 
and of SS. Calepodius and Quirinus. 

Quite close to the confession, at the foot of 
the steps to the right, is a circular opening with 
this inscription : ** Fons olei" (The oil spring); ~ 
and near to it is this other inscription : * Hence 
came forth the oil when Jesus was born of the 
Virgin." 

At the end of the apse is a handsome episcopal 
throne of white marble ; above we read : “ Prima 
des Deipare dicata" (The first temple in ~. 
honour of. the Mother of God). The apse is 
decorated with splendid paintings and notable 
mosaics. A mosaic of the twelfth century shows 
Jesus Christ and the Blessed Virgin both seated. — 
On one side are St. Peter, St. Cornelius, St. 
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Julius, and Calepodius the priest ; on the other 
are Innocent IL, St. Laurence, and Pope 
Callixtus.. Another mosaie of the thirteenth 
century, below the first, depicts the history of 
the Blessed Virgin. 

Mounting the steps near the confession in 
the lett aisle, we find the altar of St. Philip 
and St. James, erected by Cardinal Philippe 
d’Alencon, brother of Philippe the Fair. The 
large chapel at the extremity of the nave is the 
Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament ; upon the altar 
is à miraculous virgin invoked under the title 
of Our Lady of Clemency. On the walls are 
_two frescoes, the one representing the Council 

of Trent, the other ‘Pius IV. approving of the 
acts of the Council. 

In the right aisle is à chapel similar to the 
last, dedicated to Our Lady Di Strada Cupa. 
Under the altar repose the bodies of several 
Saints; on the wall in the chapel is a painting 
by Perugini. 

If we descend the stairs near the confession, 
~ we find on our left an exit; then shortly taking 
on the left the Via di S. (Egidio, then the Via 
della Scala, which is a continuation thereof, we 
arrive at the Porta Settimiana. Without passing 
through this gate, we take on our left the Via 
di Garibaldi, which leads to the Janiculum and 
St. Peter in Montorio. 

We could arrive here much quicker by taking 
on our left, in front of the facade of St. Mary 
in Trastevere, the Via di San Cosimato, turning 
immediately to the right by the Via di Luciano 
Marana, and again to the right at the end of 
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that street; thus we reach, in ascending, the. 
Via di Garibaldi. 

On the right of this street are some steps for 
foot-passengers to reach the Piazza of St. Peter 
in Montorio. : 

The Via di Garibaldi is a souvenir of the 

Centenary Fétes of St. Peter's in 1867. His 
Holiness Pius IX. caused it to be constructed 
in memory of that event. 
. On arriving at the Piazza of St. Peter in 
Montorio, we notice a small railed enclosure. . 
Here, after 1870, were brought the remains of 
those who perished in 1849 fighting against 
the French army, which had come to re-establish 
on his throne the great Pontiff Pius IX. 

The view from the Janiculum is magnifi- 
cent, and it is from this spot that one can 
best familiarize one's self with Roman topo- 
graphy. 

Church of St. Peter in Montorio (Plan F, 
9).— Upon the open space before the Church of 
St. Peter in Montorio, Pius IX. wished to erect 
a column in remembrance of the Vatican Council; 
but after 1870 His Holiness had to stop the 
work then already begun, and the monument is 
now in the Belvedere Court of the Vatican. 

The first chapel on the right contains a fine 
painting of Jesus at the Pillar; in the second 
is à Madonna honoured under the title of Della 
Lettera. 

After the third chapel is a door leading to 
the cloister. The little chapei erected here on 
this site, and which is regarded by artists as a 
masterpiece, is the work of Bramante ; the cost 
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of its construction, as well as of the church 
itself, was borne by Spain. 

Returning to the church, we notice at the 
next altar a painting of the Conversion of 
St. Paul. 

At the high altar, before the sad days of 
1849, a miraculous picture was venerated ; it 
disappeared at that time, and the frame has 
been left vacant. 

At the choir altar the painting is the Cruci- 
fixion of St. Peter ; it replaced that masterpiece 
of painting, Raphael’s Transfiguration. Taken 
by the French in 1797, this celebrated canvas 
was later on returned to Pius VIL, and to-day 
it is kept in the Vatican Museum. 

The first chapel in descending on the Gospel 
. side is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and 
contains the Baptism of Our Lord; in the 
second is a fine painting of the Taking down 
from the Cross. The two following altars are 
‘dedicated respectively to St. Anne and St. Francis 
of Assisi, and near the entrance is an altar to 
the stigmata of St. Francis. 

Pauline Fountain (Plan E, 9).—Coming 
out of the church, we take the street on the 
right leading to the Pauline Fountain. This 
abundant supply of water was originally given 
to Rome by Trajan; but the aqueduct having 
fallen into ruins, it was reconstructed by Paul V., 
hence its name of Pauline Fountain. 

Near the fountain, on the other side of the 
street, is the entrance to a fine public promenade, 
of which the gardens of the ancient Corsini 
‘ Palace form part. 


sw- 
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St. Pancras Gate (Plan E, 9).—We are now 
very close to the Gate of St. Pancras, by the 
side of which the French artillery made a 
breach in 1849. It was here that Garibaldi 
and Mazzini had established their headquarters, 
and upon this point General Oudinot concen- 
trated all his efforts. The firing was directed 
with such precaution and precision that the 
Church of St. Peter in Montorio is the only 
building in Rome which was seriously damaged 
during the bombardment of the city. 

Villa Pamphili. Near the Gate of St. 
Pancras, a slight distance from the fortifications, 
is the Villa Pamphili, the most beautiful of the 
suburbs of Rome ; it belongs to the Doria family, 
who give the public admittance on Friday 
evenings. . 

From the Gate of St. Pancras we return by 
the Via di Garibaldi, and arrive at the Porta 
Settimiana. Foot-passengers near the Pauline 
Fountain may take the Via di Porta San Pan- 
cruzio, which shortens the route somewhat. 

Corsini Palace (Plan F, 73). —On the other 
side of the gate (Porta Settimiana), on the left, 
rises the fine Corsini Palace, now acquired by the 
State. It contains a splendid picture-gallery,* 
a library very rich in manuscripts and precious 
works, t? and one of the rarest collections of 
engravings. 

Behind this palace are some very fine gardens 
extending to the sides of the Janiculum ; the 


* Open on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
T Open every day from 2 to 5 p.m. 
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city, having acquired them, has transformed 
them into a magnificent public promenade, the 
entrance to which is near the Pauline Fountain. 

At No. 5, Vicolo Corsini is the entrance to 
the Torlonia Museum, which, after the Vatican 
and Capitol museums, contains the finest collec- 
tion of antiquities. * 

Repassing under the Porta Settimiana, we 
continue by the Via di Santa Dorotea and the 
Piazza della Malva, which lead to the Ponte Sisto 
(Sixtus Bridge). This bridge takes its name 
from Pope Sixtus IV., who caused it to be built 
in the fifteenth century. 

Having crossed the bridge, we continue along 
the Via de Pettinari, and take on our left the 
Via Capo di Ferro, which leads on to the Piazza 
Farnese, near the palace of that name. This 
piazza is ornamented with two fine fountains 
fed from the Acqua Paolina (Pauline Foun- 
tain). 

Farnese Palace (Plan G, 7!).—The Farnese 
Palace, which is one of the most majestic in 
Rome, belonged to Francis IL, King of Naples. 
In 1874 it was purchased by France for her 
Ambassador to Italy. 

Church of St. Jerome of Charity (Plan G, 
7).—At the entrance to the Via di Monserruto, 
which begins at the angle of the Farnese Palace, 
is the Church of St. Jerome of Monserrat or of 
Charity. 

In the first centuries of the Church, about 
the time of St. Damasus, the spot whereon this 
sanctuary now stands was the dwelling-place of 


* Only to be visited by special permission. 
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St. Paula. Here St. Jerome was received by 
this holy woman. 

In the sixteenth century St. Philip Neri lived 
here durhng thirty-three years, and was visited 


here by St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Charles Bor- | 


romeo, and St. Camillus of Lelliss Here he 
worked numerous miracles. The rooms of this 
house occupied by this holy apostle are kept in 
great veneration, and commemorative inscrip- 
tions recall all the pious souvenirs belonging to 
this great Saint. 

In this street, 45, Via Monserrato, is the 


English College, and its chapel dedicated to | 


St. Thomas of Canterbury. The Rector is the 
Right Rev. Mgr. Giles, and the Vice-Rector the 
Rev. Dr. Cronin. 

The students wear black loose cassocks, and 
attend the Gregorian University under the 
Jesuits. Attached to this is the Collegia Beda, 
founded by the present Holy Father for the 
reception of convert clergymen who wish to 
study for the priesthood. 

Church of St. Bridget (Plan G, 7). —On 
our right, as we look at the facade of the 
Farnese Palace, is the little Church of St. Bridget, 
beside the house occupied by that illustrious 
. Princess during her sojourn at Rome. 

The crucifix she used and the room she 
occypied are still preserved there. 

# From the Farnese Palace we cross the piazza 
between the two fountains, and come to another 
piazza, Il Campo di Fiori, where there is a 
monument to the miserable Giordano Bruno. 
Crossing this place, and bearing to the left, we 
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reach the Palace of the Chancellery and St. 
Laurence in Damaso. 

Palace of the Chancellery (Plan G, 69).— 
This palace is accounted amongst the most re- 
markable in Rome; its interior porticoes are 
much admired. Like the Farnese Palace, it 
was constructed with materials brought from 
the ruins of the Coliseum. In 1848 the Roman 
Constitution held its sittings here, and it was 
whilst mounting the steps of this palace that 
the brave: De Rossi was cowardly assassi- 
nated. ; | 

Church of St. Laurence in Damaso (Plan 
G, 6).—The Church of St. Laurence, the facade 
` of which is often confused with that of the 
Palace of the Chancellery, was founded by Pope 
St. Damasus, from whom it takes its name ; but 
later on it was reconstructed. 

In the right'side aisle is venerated a crucitix, 
which is said to have spoken to St. Bridget ; it 
is in the choir chapel. In the sacristy, which 
is near the monument to the Minister De Rossi, 
‘ is a fine statue of St. Charles Borromeo. 

On leaving the church we go to the left, and 
come on the Corso Vittorio Emanuele ; if we 
follow this main road in the direction of the 
"St. Angelo‘ Bridge, we shall find the Chiesa 
- Nuova on our right. 

The Chiesa Nuova or St. Mary in Valli- 
cella (Plan F, 6) —This church is dedicated tò 
Santa Maria in Vallicella, and its name comes 
from the fact that a little valley formerly existed 
at this spot, in which the first church was built. 
St. Philip Neri caused the present sumptuous 
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building to be erected, and it was then called 
the Chiesa Nuova, or New Church. - 

It has three aisles; the paintings on the 
ceilings and in the transepts represent events 
in the Old and New Testaments. On the arched 
roof the painting recalls also the following event: 
A picture of the Blessed Virgin was painted on 
a wall in the Via della Stufa; an enraged 
gamester threw a stone at it, blaspheming the 
while. Blood having burst from the picture, 
the devotion of the faithful secured its trans- 
portation into the church, where it was placed 
on the high altar. 

This high altar is very handsome ; the taber- 
nacle, which is of great richness, is surmounted 
by a miraculous crucifix. In the sanctuary are 
three greatly-admired canvases of Rubens, the 
one in the centre representing the Blessed Virgin. . 

The chapels in the right aisle are: (1) that 
of the Cross ; (2) that of the Taking down from 
the Cross, containing a fine copy of the master- 
Piece; (3) the Chapel of the Ascension; 
(4) Chapel of the Descent of the Holy Ghost; 
(5) the Assumption ; (6) the Coronation of Our 
Blessed Lady ; and (7) a Chapel containing a 
picture of the Blessed Virgin, St. Ignatius, and 
St. Charles Borromeo. 

To the left of the high altar is the Chapel of - 
St. Philip Neri, which is of extraordinary rich- 
ness. The paintings recall various events in 
the life of the Saint, whose body reposes under 
the altar. His portrait, which is on the altar, ` 
is in mosaic. 

The other chapels are: (1) The Presentation: 
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of the Blessed Virgin ; (2) the Annunciation ; 
(3) the Visitation ; (4) the Adoration of the 
Shepherds; (5) the Adoration of the Magi; 
and (6) the Purification. Each of these chapels 
contains a fine painting representing its title. 

This church is one of the most frequented in 

Rome, because the remembrance of St. Philip 
Neri is ever living amongst the population of 
the Eternal City. Therefore they keep with 
great veneration (1) in the sacristy, numerous 
articles which formerly belonged to him; and 
(2) in the monastery, the rooms which this great 
apostle once inhabited. There are two apart- 
ments on the ground floor, and two on the first 
floor; the two last are the most interesting. 
‘ This convent, or house, where St. Philip 
established the Congregation of the Oratory, 
has been occupied since 1870 by various 
tribunals. The library, which is one of the 
richest in Rome, has been seized by the Italian 
Government. 

Piazza Navona (Plan G, 6). — Taking behind | 
the Chiesa Nuova the Via del Governo Vecchio, 
we arrive at the Piazza Navona, leaving on our 
right the great Braschi Palace, where the 
Ministry of the Interior is situated. At the 
corner of this palace, on arriving,.we notice 
the mutilated statue of Pasquino. 

The Piazza Navona, which is the largest open 
place after St. Peter's, is officially styled I} Circo 
A gonale, and it contains three fountains. 

On the right is the Church of St James of the 
Spaniards, belonging to the missionaries of the 
Sacred Heart of Issoudun. 

9—2 
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Church of St. Agnes (Plan G, 6?) —Op- | 
posite the fountain in the centre is the Church — 
of St. Agnes, which, together with the neigh- 
bouring college, belongs to Prince Doria Pam- 
phili. This church is of surpassing richness ; 
it was built on the site of the young virgin’s 
martyrdom. 

It was at the age of thirteen that the young 
Agnes acquired the martyr’s palm. The pro- 
consul’s son was smitten with her beauty, but 
Agnes rejected all his proposals. The pro- 
consul perceiving his son to be ill, and attribut- - 
ing his malady to the refusal of Agnes, ordered 
the young virgin to be brought before him ; but 
he discovered in her that heroic firmness which 
the Christian faith inspires. He thereupon 
caused her to be taken to a disorderly place, 
and deprived of her clothing; but her hair 
grew miraculously, and enveloped her as with 
a mantle. The pro-consul' son, having ap- 
proached close to her, was struck dead. At 
his father's request, Agnes prayed for the un- 
fortunate young man, "who was restored to life 
and confessed Christ. 

The priests of the idols having roused the 
people against the virgin Agnes, the pro-consul, 
like another Pilate, had not the courage to 
liberate her. She was cast upon a stake, or 
pile of wood, to be burnt, but the flames respected 
her, and thereupon an order was given to a lictor 
to strangle her. 

. Eight days afterwards she appeared to her 
family with a lamb of dazzling whiteness by her 
side, and gave them some idea of the happiness 
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she was enjoying. It is in remembrance of this 
event that, each year on her feast-day, young 
lambs are blessed, and their wool is used in the 
manufacture of the pallia for Archbishops. 

In the first chapel to the left on entering, 
a bas-relief representing St. Eustace delivered 
to the Lions is to be seen; in the second is a 
statue of St. Sebastian; in the third is the 
_ Martyrdom of St. Cecilia, At the high altar 
ig a picture of the Blessed Virgin with several 
. Saints. In the first chapel on the right is the 
Martyrdom of St. Emerentiana ; in the second 
St. Agnes in the midst of the flames; and in 
the third the death of St. Alexis. All these 
pictures are bas-reliefs. 

Between these last two chapels is a staircase 
leading to the underground portion; at the 
bend of the stairs is a fresco of St. Agnes 
guarded by an angel. At the spot where she 
was exposed is a bas-relief representing her 
covered with the miraculous growth of hair. 
The two small apartments at the extremity are 
the one which served as prison for Agnes, the 
other where she was cast upon the faggots and 
strangled. 

Continuing along the piazza by the side of 
St. Agnes, we pass not far from the Churches 
of Santa Maria del? Anima and Santa Maria 
della Pace, which are on the left facing the 
third fountain. In the latter, which has but 
one aisle, above the chief chapel on the right 
are the Sybils, painted by Raphael; the angels 
are making known to them the revelations 
concerning the Messias. At the high altar is 
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venerated & miraculous picture of the Blessed 
Virgin, which is believed to have been painted 
by St. Luke. 

We leave the Piazza Navona by the street 
at the extreme end, almost in a line with the 
fountains, and it brings us into the Place of 
St. Apollinarius. Turning at once to the right 
by the Via delle Copelle, we find the Church of - 
St. Augustine on the left. 


v Church of St. Augustine (Plan G, 5).— l 


= This is the first church ever built in Rome with 


2 a cupola ; it contains three aisles. On entering, 


5 


we see the Madonna del Parto, which is the 
object of a very great devotion? it is covered 


, with ex-votos and surrounded by numerous 


i lights. A large number of the faithful are 
‘always to be found praying before this statue. 


The fifth altar in the right aisle is dedicated 


—. to the Crucifixion ; it is celebrated on account 
of the frequent visits thereto of St. Philip Neri. 


The altar in the right transept is dedicated to 
St. Augustine, and the painting of the Saint is 
by Guerchino. On the high altar is a miraculous 
Madonna which was brought from Constan- 
tinople, and is attributed to St. Luke. 

The next chapel contains, under the altar in 
an urn of verd antique, the body of St. Monica; 


. in the left transept is -the richly decorated 


Chapel of the Pamphili family ; and, finally, . 
the painting in the last chapel of the left aisle - 
is the work of Michael Angelo. 

There remains for our inspection in the main 
aisle, on the third column on the left, Raphael’s 


‘ Prophet Isaias ; it is a very beautiful fresco, but 


is in a bad condition. 
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The Augustinian Monastery next to the church 
is now the Ministry of Marine (Admiralty), and 
the Angelic Library, containing 150,000 volumes 
and nearly 3,000 manuscripts, has also passed 
into the hands of the Italian Government. 

Leaving the church, we continue along the 
Via delle Copelle ; then take on our right the 
Via della Scrofa, and in a few moments we are . 
ab St. Louis of the French. 

Church of St. Louis of the French (Plan G, 


6).—This church, containing three aisles, was 


built in 1589, the cost of its erection being 


borne by Catherine de Medicis. 

The second chapel on the right is dedicated 
to St. Cecilia, and in it Domenichino has painted : 
various events in the Saint’s life. Above the 
altar is a splendid copy of Raphael’s St. Cecilia. 
The third chapel is dedicated to St. Jane of 
Valois, and the painting over the high altar is 
the Assumption of the ever Blessed Virgin. 

In the first chapel on the left, which is that 
of St. Matthew, are paintings by Caravaggio. 
In the second chapel is the monument erected 
to George de Pimodan, who died at Castelfi- 
dardo, at the head of the Papal infantry. 
Another monument in this church recalls the 
memory of the Frenchmen who died in 1849 
during the siege of Rome. 

The streets opposite the entrance to the 
church lead to the Corso. The Via della Scrofa 
on the left leads to the Piazza del Popolo. Taking . 
the opposite direction, we arrive at the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, 


ITIN ERARY E. 
(Marked in red § on the Map.) 


THE BRIDGE OF ST. ANGELO—ST. PETER’S— 
THE VATICAN. 


To reach the Bridge of St. Angelo and St. 
Peter's, after leaving the Piazza Venezia, it is 
only necessary to follow the Via Nazionale (Via 
del Plebiscito, and Corso Vittorio Emanuele), which 
leads straight thereto. Plenty of omnibuses 
take this route. 

The Bridge of St. Angelo (Plan F, 5).— 
This bridge is still the finest in Rome. It is 
the means of communication between the city 
properly so called and the Borgo, or Vatican 
quarter. The Emperor Zlius Adrianus (Hadrian) 
caused it to be constructed, in order to give 
access to the monument which he had raised to 
himself on the right bank of the Tiber; hence 
its name, Pons Elius, which the bridge retained 
for some time. Afterwards it was named the 
Bridge of St. Peter, and finally the Bridge of St. 
Angelo, on account of the apparition of an angel 
over the mausoleum during the Pontificate of 
St. Gregory the Great. 

Clement IX. in the seventeenth century 
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ornamented the bridge with the balustrade, 
which still remains, and with six statues of 
angels bearing the instruments of the Passion. 
The statues of St. Peter and St. Paul at the 
head of the bridge had been placed there pre- 
viously to that date. 

Mausoleum of Hadrian, or Castle of St. 
Angelo (Plan F, 4 and 5).—The Emperor 
Hadrian caused this monument to be erected, 
so that his ashes and those of his successors 
might be kept therein. He wanted it to sur- 
pass anything of, the kind ever seen. The 
monumerft was composed of a massive quad- 
rangular basement, surmounted by a high tower 
of three stories, each story retreating behind 
the other. The total height was from 197 feet . 
to 230 feet, and the building terminated in a 
hemispherical roof, on which was placed the 
fir-cone (pigna) which is now to be seen in the 
Vatican. Its exterior was furnished with 
marbles, columns, and siatues. To-day, the 
first story, deprived of its ornaments, alone 
remains. The entrance, which faced the bridge, 
was walled up in 1825, and another entrance 
made to the right. 

The bronze angel which surmounts the whole 
recalls the miracle which occurred during the 
procession ordered by St. Gregory to obtain the 
cessation of the plague. 

In the Middle Ages Hadrian's mausoleum 
was converted into a fortress, and the various 
factions which covered Rome with blood estab- 
lished themselves there in succession. When 
the Popes became its masters, they placed it in 
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communication with the Vatican, and augmented 
. its means of defence. | 

The guides never fail to show the cell occu- 
pied by Beatrice Cenci, and very often they give 
utterance to severe reflections upon her judges. 
They forget to mention that this unfortunate 
woman had killed her father, and that her 
judges did not apply to her in all its rigour the 
law against parricides. 

Hospital of the Holy Ghost (Plan E, 51). 
—After leaving the bridge, we continue to the 
left by the Piazza del Plebiscito (formerly the 
Piazza Pia); then we find ourselvés facing 
three streets. The first on the left is the Borgo 
San Spirito, in which is the hospital of that 
name. 

This enormous establishment contains first a 
portion for sick males, The wards are admir- 
ably managed, and hold 1,616 beds. In 
summer, under the Pontifical government, as 
many as 2,000 sick were received. Then the 
Director of the hospital caused beds to be placed 
even in his private apartments. 

Another portion is reserved for deserted 
children. "This foundation dates from 1201— 
that is to say, that in this charitable work 
Rome has been 400 years in advance of Paris. 
When, at twenty years of age, the young men 
leave the hospital, or the families by which 
they have been adopted, they receive 10 écus 
(£2 2s. 10d.), so as not to be without imme- 
diate resources, When the girls leave to be 
married, or to enter the religious state, they 
are given 100 écus (£21 8s.) as a dowry. 
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Those remaining in the hospice form the Con- 
servatoire of the Holy Ghost, and occupy 
themselves with needlework, embroidery, and 
the making of church vestments. A cer- 
tain number grow old and die in this pious 
asylum. 

Near this hospital is an asylum for the insane 
which was built by Pius IX. It can receive 
400 inmates. 

The second street which starts from the 
Piuzza del Plebiscito is the Borgo Vecchio, and 
the third the Borgo Nuovo. The latter is 
generally taken to get to St. Peter’s. 

Church of St. Mary in Transpontina 
| (Plan E, 5).—We soon come across the Church 
of St. Mary i in Transpontina, which belongs to 
the Carmelites. 

The first chapel on the left, dedicated to our 
Lady of Dolours, contains a Pieta which is held 
in great veneration. Under the altar repose 
the bodies of Sts. Basilide, Tripodius, and Mag- 
dalon. The third chapel is dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul. On the left is the column 
to which St. Peter was bound during his 
flagellation, and to the right is the one of St. 
Paul. 

On the high altar is a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin which the Carmelites brought from the 
East when, in the thirteenth century, they 
escaped from that land to avoid death. i 

A little further on we come to the Piazza 
Scossa Cavalli, and on the right is the Giraud 
Palace, belonging to the Torlonia family. It is 
remarkable for its architecture. 
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Church of St. James Scossa Cavalli 
(Plan E, 5).— On the Piazza is the Church of 
St. James Scossa Cavalli. It received its name 
in this wise: St. Helena, intending that various 


relics, amongst others the stone on which the 


sacrifice of Abraham was offered, and the one 
used in the Presentation of the Child Jesus, 
should be brought to the basilica of St. Petez’s, 


the horses used in their transport refused to. 


advance further, and they were obliged to be 
deposited on this spot, and the church which 
was built to receive them was thus named Scossa 
Cavalli. 

Continuing by the Via di Borgo Nuovo, we 
reach the Piazza Rusticucci, 2624 feet in length, 
which immediately precedes that of St. Peter's. 

Piazza San Pietro (Plan D, 5).—The piazza 
of St. Peter's has a grand effect. It is elliptic 
in form, measures 7861 feet following the line 
of the fountains, and 643 feet in the other 
direction. If to this length te added the space 
separating it from the basilica, and the 786} feet 
of the Piazza Rusticucci, it gives a total length 
of about 1,312 feet. 

The Colonnade which runs round the two 
sides of the piazza is the work of Bernini, and 
took him ten years to execute. It is composed 
of 284 colossal columns and twenty-eight pil- 
asters, forming three galleries, of which the 
central one is sufficiently wide to enable two 
carriages to pass abreast. The colonnade is 
surmounted by 192 statues of saints, each 
12 feet 3 inches in height. The cost was £18,188. 

The colonnade is joined to the basilica by 
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means of two rising galleries of pilasters. The 
middle of the piazza is occupied by an obelisk 
134 feet in height from the ground to the 
summit of the cross. It was raised in the Pon- 
tificate of Sixtus V. by Fontana, who employed 
800 men and 140 horses for the work. On the 
day of its erection, after a solemn Mass, Sixtus 
blessed the architect and the workmen. Sen- 
tence of death was decreed upon anyone who 
should raise his voice during the operation of ' 
raising the monument; but at the decisive 
moment the ropes required for the enormous . 
weight were too short to enable the obelisk to . 
reach the pedestal. Suddenly a man cried out ` 
from the midst of the anxious crowd: “ Wet 
the ropes /” Sixtus V. rewarded the man, and 
gave him the privilege, still held by his family, - 
of supplying the palms to St. Peter's on Palm 
Sunday. 

To the right and left of the obelisk are two : 
fine fountains, with a jet of water 20 feet 
high. | 

At the two corners of the flight of steps 
leading from the piazza to the basilica are two 
colossal statues of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Basilica of St. Peter (Plan C, 5).—The 
remains of the Prince of the Apostles, who was 
martyred in Nero's Circus, probably on the 
spot where now stands the Sacristy, were trans- 
ported to the grottoes of the Vatican, and 
twenty-three years after St. Peter's martyrdom 
Pope Anacletus raised an oratory to him on 
this spot. We have seen already how for some 
time these precious remains were preserved in 
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the catacombs of St. Sebastian. Later on, Con- 
. stantine caused to be erected, in place ‘of the 
; oratory of Anacletus, a basilica, which existed 
‘ up to the fifteenth century. 

The present basilica was begun in 1450, and 
consecrated in 1626. During this long period 
sixteen architects were at work upon it, very 
often modifying and altering each other’s plans, 
and the cost amounted to above £10,000,000. 

The Basilica of St. Peter is the largest church 
in the world. It has an interior superficies of 
240,000 square feet ; its length is 613 feet.* 

As one approaches towards the basilica, the 
cupola seems to diminish rather than increase. 
This is because of the facade, which, by hiding 
the drum of the cupola, prevents the work of 
Michael Angelo from appearing in all its gran- 
deur. It is the same with the great columns 
of the facade, the pedestals of which seem too 
low to the visitor as he mounts the first few- 
Steps. 

Facade of the Basilica.—The facade is the 
work of Maderna; it is 4034 feet wide, and 
164 feet high. It presents an attic, supported 
by four pilasters and eight columns (93 feet 
in diameter) and is surmounted by a balus- 
trade and thirteen statues, representing our 
Lord and the twelve A postles, each 18 feet 
7 inches in height. 


* The following are the lengths of the largest churches 
after St. Peter's: St. Paul's, London, 607 feet ; the Duomo, 
Floreace, 488 feet ; Milan Cathedral, 443 feet ; St. Petro- 
nius, Bologna, 438 feet ; St. Paul's (outside the walls), 
Rome, 419 feet ; and St. Sophia, Constantinople, 360 feet. 
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Five doors give access under the portico. . 
Above the principal entrance is the loggia, or 
balcony, where the Pope, before 1870, used to 
give his blessing on Holy Thursday and Easter 
Sunday to the faithful assembled in the piazza. 

Portico of the Basilicaa—The Vestibule is 
468 feet in length, and 50 feet in width. At - 
one of its extremities is an equestrian statue of 
Constantine, and at the other is Charlemagne. 
Above the principal entrance, and turning one’s 
back to the basilica, is to be seen the celebrated 
mosaic of the Barque of St. Peter. Facing this - 
mosaic is a bas-relief of our Lord giving to 
St. Peter the keys, which are the symbol of 
the authority confided to him. ; 

Interior of the Basilica.—Five doors give ad- . 
mission from the portico into the basilica. The 
one on the right is walled up; it is the Holy 
Door, and is only opened in the Jubilee Year. 
The central door is of bronze. 

On penetrating for the first time into this 
vast basilica by one of the three doors which - 
give access to the grand nave, one feels some- 
what of a deception, for one had expected 
St. Peter's to be much larger. But this feeling 
soon passes when one begins to look into details. 
Mgr. Luquet (Guide Chrétien dans Rome) says 
rightly that “it is a grave mistake, for genius 
does not consist in producing a medioere effect 
with great means; but, on the contrary, by 
producing a grand effect with mediocre re- 
sources.” 

The Principal Nave. —The height of this nave 
is 152 feet, and its width 87 feet ; it is separated 
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from the lateral aisles by six pilasters, not 
including those of the cupola. At the two first 
pilasters are the holy water stoups—enormous 
marble shells held by angels, who on our entrance 


we take for young cherubs, but which stand at 


least 64 feet high. 

- In front of each of the pilasters are colossal 
statues (16 feet high) of the sainted founders of 

religious orders. 

On the left are St. Peter of Alcantara, St. 
Camillus of Lellis, St. Ignatius Loyola, and at 
the pilaster of the cupola St. Francis of Paul. 

‘ On the right we find St. Theresa, St. Vincent 
de Paul, St. Philip Neri, and before the pilaster 
. of the cupola is the statue of St. Peter, made 


from the bronze of the statue of Jupiter - 


Capitolinus. It is believed that it was raised 
by St. Leo as an act of thanksgiving for the 
retreat of Attila. The faithful never visit the 
Vatican basilica without kissing the foot of this 
statue. 

Above is to be seen the portrait of Pius IX. 
executed in mosaic, and placed here on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth year of his Pontificate. - 

The Cupola.—The cupola, under which stands 
the confession, is supported by four piers and 
four great arches. Its diameter is 138 feet, 
and its height up to the roof is 384 feet ; the 
height to the cross is 449 feet. Each pier is 
233 feet in circumference, and contains in a 
niche facing the confession a statue 16 feet high. 
The two on the right are those of St. Longinus 
and St. Helen ; on the left are St. Andrew and 
St. Veronica. 
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Above these statues are four large balconies, 
from which the great relics are exposed. Above 
the statue of St. Helen is kept the head of 
St. Andrew ; above St. Veronica is the Holy 
^ Winding Sheet, the spear-head of the lance of 
St. Longinus, and the relic of the True Cross. 

Above the balconies are four great mosaic 
medallions representing the four Evangélists ; 
they are 23 feet in height, and the pen held by 
St. Luke is 64 feet long. On the frieze, at the 
bottom of the cupola, is the inscription TU ES 
. PETRUS, ET SUPER HANC PETRAM, etc. These 
letters are 64 feet in height. 

The High Altar—Under the cupola is the 
high altar, or Papal altar, at which the Pope 
` alone says Mass on the great feast-days. This 
altar is erected over the tomb of the Apostle 
St. Peter ; it is surmounted by a rich baldachino 
95 feet high, and supported by four gilt-bronze 
columns. The bronze of the baldachino came 
from the Pantheon. 

The Confession.—The confession is under the 
high altar. There reposes the venerated body 
of St. Peter. The descent is by means of a 
double staircase of seventeen steps; the top is - 
encircled by a marble balustrade furnished with 
numbers of lamps continually burning. 

Between the altar and the spot where St. 
Peter's body reposes are kept in an enclosed 
urn the pallia, waiting till their despatch to the 
- Archbishops for whom they are destined. The 
statue which is in the centre at the foot of the 
staircase is that of Pius VI., and is the work of 
Canova. 

10 


\ gloria, in the centre of which appears the Holy. 
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St. Peter's Chair.—Continuing along the apse, 
we notice on our right the statues of Elias, 
St. Francis of Sales, St. Francis Caracciolo, and 
St. Dominic; on the left those of St. Benedict, 
St. Frances ‘of Rome, St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
and St. Francis of Assisi. 

At the extremity of the apse is a ‘large altar, 
and above the altar a grand monument in gilt 
bronze; it is the Chair of St. Peter, and is 
upheld by four Doctors of the Church—St, 
Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Athanasius, and 
St. John Chrysostom—and surmounted by a 


Ghost. This bronze chair is a reliquary, in 
which is kept the real Chair of St. Peter—the 
episcopal throne of.the Prince of the Apostles— 
and which is believed to be the curule chair. of 
the senator Pudens. 

Near St. Peter's Chair there are two tombs— 
on the right that of Urban VIIL, and on the 
left that of Paul III. 

Right-side Aisle.—Passing into the right aisle, 


. on the side of the Vatican, we find in the pilaster 


of the cupola the altar of ‘St. Peter and Tabitha, 
with a picture in mosaic. 

Opposite is the tomb of Clement X.; its two 
statues represent Clemency and Kindness, 

At the end of the aisle is the altar of St. 
Petronilla. The mosaic of this altar, represent- 


ing the exhumation of the Saint in the presence - 
of a young man who desired to espouse her, is ` 


considered one of the finest in St. Peter's. 
The next altar is dedicated to St. Michael ; 
the mosaic is a reproduction of Guido's fine 
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painting. The tomb facing the pilaster is that : 
of Clement XIII.; the lions, by Canova, are 
known throughout the world. Opposite the 
tomb is the altar of the Navicella, with a mosaic 
representing St. Peter, who, on the point of 
being submerged, is saved by our Lord. 

In the arm of the cross beginning with the 
pilaster of the cupola, of which we have just 
made the tour, are the statues of St. Bruno and 
St. Joseph Calasanctius; then the three altars 
of St. Erasmus, of Saints Processus and 
Martinian, and of St. Wenceslaus, containing 
mosaics ; and, finally, the statues of St. Jerome 


- Emilian and St. Cajetan. 


Continuing along the aisle below the arm of 
the cross, we perceive against the pillar of the 
cupola the altar of St. Basil ornamented with 
a mosaic, and opposite is the superb tomb of 
Benedict XIV., the statues thereon representing 
Science and Charity. In front of the pilaster 
of the cupola is the altar of St. Jerome, with 
à copy in mosaic of the last communion of that 
great Doctor. 

The chapel in which we now find our- 
. selves is the Gregorian Chapel, constructed by 
Gregory XIII. The altar is very rich in precious 
marbles, and on it is venerated the Madonna 
del Soccorso ; underneath the altar, in a granite 
urn, are the remains of St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
Above, in a passage which leads to the Chapel 
of the Blessed Sacrament, but which is closed, 
is the tomb of Gregory XVI.; it is decorated 
with statues of Prudence and Wisdom. In the 
aisle itself, before passing to the next chapel, is 

10—2 
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the tomb of Gregory XIII. on the right, and of 
Gregory XIV. on the left. 

The next chapel is that of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. It is magnificent; the chief altar is 
surmounted by a most remarkable tabernacle, 
and by a mosaic representing the Blessed 
Trinity. - 

To the left of this altar is a door which leads ` 
from the basilica to the Vatican. 

The other altar in this chapel is dedicated to 
St. Maurice, and is decorated with a copy in 
mosaic of the Descent from the Cross of Michael 
Angelo ; the bronze tomb which is in front of 
the altar is that of Sixtus IV. 

We next notice the tomb of Innocent XII., 
and that of the Princess Matilda; and then, 
entering St. Sebastian’s Chapel, we perceive a 
copy in mosaic over the altar of the Saint’s 
martyrdom. 

The next two tombs are those of Leo XII. 
and of Christina of Sweden. Under the tomb 
of Leo XII. is the entrance to a chapel con- 
taining two altars, one of which is surmounted © 
by a much venerated wooden crucifix dating 
from the twelfth century, and the other contains 
a mosaic representing St. Nicholas of Bari. 

The last chapel in this aisle, called the Pieta, 
is dedicated to our Lady of the Seven Dolours ; 
the group, with our Lady receiving on her knees 
the body of her Divine Son, is one of the finest 
works of Michael Angelo. 

This chapel gives access to a smaller one, 
called the Chapel of the Column, because it 
contains a column against which our Saviour is 
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sald to have leant during his dispute in the 
Temple with the Doctors of the Law. 

Left-side Aisle.—]n the left aisle we find, first 
of all, facing the Chapel of the Pieta, that of 
the baptisma] fonts, in which should be noticed 
the porphyry vase containing the water of 
baptism, and three fine mosaics. 

Next to be seen in the aisle are two tombs— 
that of the last of the Stuarts by Canova, and 
facing it the tomb of Clementine Sobieski. 

Staircase leading to the Cupola.—' The door 
which is near the latter leads to the upper | 
portion of the basilica. The incline is so very 
gradual that it could be mounted on horse- 
back. 

Then follows the chapel of the Presentation, 
containing a fine mosaic. On leaving this 
chapel, we notice on our right the tomb of 
Innocent VIIL, with the four cardinal virtues 
and the three theological ones. The fact of 
the Pope holding a lance in his hand is to 
remind us that Bajazet II. restored to him 
the lance with which our Lord's side was 
pierced. 

Facing this is the urn in which are deposited 
the remains of the latest deceased Pope. 

The next chapel is where the Chapter of St. 
Peter's recites the office daily. It is closed in 
by a handsome bronze railing. There is a 
splendid organ, numerous mosaics, and amongst 
other paintings is that of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Under the altar is the body of St. 
John Chrysostom. 

We pass next between the tombs of Inno- 
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cent XI. on the right and Leo XI. on the left. 
On the first is a bas-relief representing the 
deliverance of Vienna from the Turkish armies, 
. and on the second is a bas-relief commemorat- 
ing the abjuration of Protestantism by Henry IV. 
of France. 

Then comes the Clementine chapel, built by 
Clement VIII. A miracle by St. Gregory the 
Great is represented in the mosaic over the 
altar, under which is kept that Saint’s body. 

Looking towards the altar, we have on our 
left the tomb of Pius VII. (Chiaramonti). 

At the pillar of the cupola, facing the nave, 
is the altar of the Transfiguration, with a repro- 
duction in mosaic of Raphael’s masterpiece. 
Walking round this column we find onthe leftthe 
altar of Saints Peter and Andrew, with a repro- 
duction in mosaic of the Punishment of Ananias 
and Sapphira. 

Opposite this altar is the entrance to the 
sacristy, and the tomb of Pius VIII. 

In the arm of the cross we notice, at the first 
column of the cupola, the statue of St. John of ` 
God, then on the left that of St. Peter Nolasco. 
Then follows the altar of the stigmata of St. 
Francis, with a mosaic representing St. Francis 
supported by an angel whilst in ecstasy ; the 
altar of St. Peter’s crucifixion, with a reproduc- 
tion in mosaic of the painting by Guido, Under 
this altar are preserved the bodies of the 
Apostles St. Simon and St. Jude. Then follow 
the altar of St. Thomas, with a mosaic repre- 
senting that Apostle placing his finger in our 
Saviour’s wound; the statue of St. Norbert, 
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and at the pilaster of the cupola is that of St. 
Juliana of Falconieri, above which is one of St. 
Angela of Merici. | 

Against this same pilaster, in the side aisle, 
is the altar of St. Peter and St. Paul, with a 
painting upon slate of the Downfall of Simon 
the Magician. 

Facing is the tomb of Alexander VII., and 
under a marble drapery, which is raised by 
Death, is an exit-door called St. Martha’s, 
which looks like the entrance to the tomb. 
Nowadays this door is generally closed. 

Continuing, on our left is the altar of the 
Madonna of the Column, and at the end of the 
nave is the altar dedicated to St. Leo the Great. 
It contains the body of the Saint, and is sur- 
mounted by a superb bas-relief of St. Leo 
stopping Attila. 

Approaching the apse, we have on our left 
the tomb of Alexander VIIL, and facing it, 
against the pilaster of the cupola, is the altar 
of St. Peter and St. John, with a mosaic repre- 
senting St. Peter curing a lame man at the gate 
of the Temple. If we continue round the 
pillar, we find below the statue of St. Veronica 
the entrance to the Vatican grottoes, which are 
not visited at the present day, and above is the 
balcony from which the exposition of the great 
relies is made. 

Subterranean Portions, or Vatican Crypts.—We 
reach first of all the new crypts, where are 
several chapels, and in particular the one which 
is at the most venerable spot in the basilica, 
namely, the place where St. Peter’s body lies. 
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The ancient crypts extend under the basilica, 
and consist of three aisles, containing numerous 
tombs. The ground is the floor of the ancient 
basilica. 

Sacristy.—It was Pius VI. who caused this 
monumental sacristy to be constructed. At 
the entrance are the statues of St. Peter and 


St. Paul, and in the middle of the gallery 


leading to the sacristy is a statue of St. 
Andrew. 

The sacristy is divided into three parts: 
First, the general sacristy ; second, the canons’ 
sacristy; and third, that for the beneficed 
clergy. 

The general or common sacristy, which is in 
the centre, is a large octagonal chamber with 
a cupola, and contains eight columns which 
came from the Villa Adriana (Hadrian’s Villa). 

To the left is the Canons’ Sacristy, filled 
with presses of fine Brazil wood. It further 
contains a chapel possessing a fine painting of 
the Holy Family, and also a chapter-room, 
with stalls made of wood from Brazil, and 
containing some very remarkable paintings by 
Giotto. 

The sacristy of the beneficed clergy is on the 
right. It possesses a fine painting of our Lord 
giving the keys to St. Peter. 

We can leave the sacristy by the exterior 
door leading to the piazza of that name, or go 
through the basilica to get by the piazza of St. 
Peter to the principal entrance of the Vatican 
(Il Portone di Bronzo), which is at the extremity 
of the colonnade. 
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The pilgrim wishing to ascend to the Dome 
of St. Peter's must knock at the door which is 
in the left-side aisle, facing the tomb of the 
Stuarts. The ascent is only permitted on 
Thursday mornings from eight till eleven 
o'clock. Arrived on the roof, the visitor will 
be struck with the grandeur of the dome, which 
is 630 feet in circumference, and rises 3083 feet 
above him; and when he enters into the 
galleries in the interior of the dome, he will be 
still more astonished with the view of the 
church. One can mount up into the lantern, 
from which there is a splendid view, and even 
into the copper ball, which is capable of holding 
sixteen people. 


The Vatican Palace —What thoughts, what | 


sentiments does not this name awaken in the 
mind and heart of the Christian! With what 
object do the numerous strangers from every 
part of the world gather each year in the 


Eternal City? Their desire is to go to the 


Vatican, to kneel at the feet of an aged man, 
to listen to the truth which proceeds from his 
lips, and to receive his blessing. 

In ancient times at this spot. the demon 
spoke the oracles, the Vaticinia,; certain learned 
men even say that the word Vatican has no 
other origin. The Church which has received 
its mission to combat the Evil One has attacked 
him in those places which seemed his most 
formidable fortresses, such as the Pantheon, con- 
secrated to St. Mary of the Martyrs ; the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the site of which has 
been erected the Church of Sf Mary in Ara 
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Coli ; the Patican, where has been raised the 
finest Christian temple in honour of him to 
whom our Lord said: Tu es Petrus . . . et porte 
inferi non pravalebunt—the Vatican, where the 
successor of St. Peter has fixed his residence ; 

the Vatican, whence the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
sends forth to the entire world his infallible 
oracles ; the Vatican, where man finds the Way 
which he should follow, the Truth which he loves, | 
the source of that happy Life to which he aspires. 

The Vatican Palace, which stands alongside 
St. Peter's, is the most vast in the world. 
About the year 500 the Sovereign Pontiffs cer- 
tainly had a residence at this spot, but it was 
not till the fifteenth century, after the return 
of the Popes from Avignon, that the present 
enormous constructions were begun. 

The palace of the Vatican has three stories, 
and contains an enormous number of rooms, 
galleries, staircases. According to Bonanni, it 
has 13,000 apartments, but Baedeker and the 
greater number of authors of guide-books only 
give 11,000 as the number. What it really 
requires is a façade in accordance with its ex- - 
tensiveness ; interiorly the Vatican is nothing 
but a reunion of irregular edifices, 

Entrances to the Vatican—1. Il Portone di 
Bronzo. The principal entrance is at the ex- 
. tremity of the right colonnade, by the Portone 

di Bronzo, where the Swiss guard are stationed. ~ 
Immediately in front of us we have the mag- 
nificent staircase called the Scala Regia (Royal 
Staircase), which leads to the Sala Regia (Royal 
Hall) on the first. floor. 
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On the first landing is a door which, by 
another staircase, gives access on the right to 
the Sixtine Chapel on the first floor; this door 
is plainly indicated by a notice. 

Continuing past the entrance to the Sixtine 
Chapel, up to the second floor (63 steps), we 
reach & white door, which is the entrance to 
the rooms and loggia of Raphael, and of the 
Pinacoteca. —— 

Near the Portone di Bronzo, next to the guard- 
room of the Swiss, we perceive on the right a 
staircase constructed by Pius IX., called the 
Scala Pia. This leads to the courtyard of St. 
Damasus. 


© C 
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On the second landing on ascending is the 
entrance to the apartments of Monsignore il 
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Muéstro di Camera,* and at the top of the stair- 
case that of the apartments of Monsignore 4 
Maggiordomo.t Entering the courtyard of St. 
Damasus we have, on our right, a wing con- 
taining a large and handsome staircase A, lead- 
ing to the Pope’s apartments, and to those of 
the Cardinal Secretary of State. .On the left 
we find, at the entrance to an arched passage, 
a staircase B, leading to the first floor of the 
loggia of Raphael, and then by the Sala Ducale 
(Ducal Hall) to the Sula Regia. Opposite, 
slightly to the left, near a fountain, is another 
staircase C, by which access is given to all the 
floors. 

2. If instead of taking the Portone di Bronzo, 
we pass to the left of the basilica, by the side 
of the sacristy, and make the tour of the build- 
ing by the Vio della Fondamenta, we reach a 
great doorway, near which is a Swiss guard on 
sentry. This gateway gives access to the court- 
yard of St. Damasus for those persons who 
come to the Vatican in private carriages. 

If, without crossing the portal, we turn to the 
left, between the gardens and the Pontifical 
stables, after a first gateway, we enter a long 
alley, which leads to a door over which is the 


inscription, Pius VI., Pont. Max. This is the | 


entrance to the museums used at present. 
The ordinary visitor who wishes to see the 
Sixtine Chapel (the Sala Regia, the Pauline 


* Requests for audience have to be sent to Mgr. il 
Maéstro di Camera. 

t Permits to visit the museum and curiosities of the 
Vatican have to be obtained from Mgr. il Maggiordomo. 
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Chapel, and the Sala Ducale), the rooms and 
loggia of Raphael (the Chapel of St. Laurence 
or of Nicholas V.), and the Pinacoteca must 
present himself at the Portone di Bronzo. 

He must go by the Via della Fondamenta to ` 
visit the Pio Clementino Museum, the Chiaramonti | 
Museum, the Braccio Nuovo (the new arm or 
wing), the Lapidary Museum, the Library, the 
gallery of Candelabra, the gallery of the Arazzi 
(tapestries of Raphael), the gallery of geogra- - 
phical maps, the Egyptian Museum, and the 
Etruscan Museum. | 

The Capella Sistina or Sixtine Chapel (F on Re 
the plan, p. 158)— The Sixtine Chapel was M << 
built by Sixtus IV., and it is 133 feet in length Weeds 
and 46 feet in width.‘ 

The paintings on the side-walls are by various 
artists, and represent, on the right of the altar, 
the history of Moses; on the left that of our 
Lord. 

The ceiling was painted by Michael Angelo. 

The first five subjects, starting from the altar, 
depict God creating the world, the fall of Adam 
and Eve and their expulsion from Paradise, the 
sacrifice of Noe, the Deluge, and the drunken- 
ness of Noe. | 

The same artist has painted on the arched 
roof five prophets and five sybils, and at the 
beginning of the arch above the altar is the 
prophet Jonas, which picture he has executed 
with a prodigious effect in perspective. 

On the wall at the extreme end, below the 
painting of Jonas, is Michael Angelo's master- 
piece, the Last Judgment. In the upper part, 
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D, D, Scala Regia; E, Sala Regia; F, Sixtine Chapel; 
G, Pauline Chapel; H, gallery leading to the 
colonnade ; I, Sala Ducale. 
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on the right and left, are angels carrying the 
instruments of the Passion ; ; In the centre is 
our Lord condemning the sinners ; above, on 


the left, are the Apostles and the martyrs ; 


to the right the Blessed Virgin and the just. 
Lower down, in the middle, is a group of angels. 
. To the right of the picture are the damned ; to 
the left the elect. Still lower on the left are 
the damned on their journey to hell, being 
. transported by the barque of Charon. Finally, 
on the right are the dead -rising from their 
graves. 

Various causes have assisted to change the 
éclat of these magnificent paintings, which 
excite admiration without conducing to piety. 

The ceremonies of Holy Week are held in 
this chapel. When going to the Sixtine Chapel 


for any ceremony, the way is by the Royal. 


Staircase (Scala Regia), and Royal Salon (Sala 
Regia), which are not seen at ordinary times. 


Permission can be obtained of the keepers to- 


visit it, as also the Pauline Chapel and the 
Ducal Salon (Sala Ducale). 

Loyal Salon (Sala Regia) (E on small plan).— 
The Sala Regia, which is at the top of the Scala 
Regia (Royal Stairs), on the first floor, is deco- 
rated with frescoes, and serves as a vestibule to 
the two Pontifical chapels. 

Upon entering, we find on our right the 
entrance to the Pauline Chapel (G on small 
plan); then the door (H on small plan), by 
which one penetrates into the grand loggia of 
St. Peter's, where the beatifications of Saints 
are held. On the left is the entrance to the 


Mey 
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Sixtine Chapel, and facing this last is the 
entrance to the Sala Ducale (Ducal Salon). 

Pauline Chapel (G on small plan).—It takes 
. its name from Paul IIL, who had it constructed ; 
it contains two frescoes by Michael Angelo— 
the Conversion of St. Paul and the Crucifixion 
of St. Peter. | 

This chapel, which is the Church of the 
Apostolic Palaces, has the Forty Hours’ Expo- 
sition on the first Sunday in Advent; on that 
occasion, as also on Holy Thursday, it is 
admirably illuminated. 

Sala Ducale (I on small plan).—The Ducal 
Hall, which is also called the Hall of the Con- 
sistory, was built by Bernini. It was in this hall 
that the Popes formerly gave audiences to princes. 

Raphael's Loggias.—If we continue by the 
corridor, which is at the end of the Ducal Hall - 
(Sala Ducale), we shall arrive at the first floor 
of the Loggias of Raphael, level with the court- 
yard of St. Damasus, The ordinary visitor to 
Raphael’s Loggias should follow the route indi- 
cated on page 154 under the heading, “Entrances 
to the Vatican.” 

These loggia or galleries, situated on three 
floors, extend along three sides of the court- 
yard of St. Damasus ; they were constructed 
in accordance with the designs of Bramante 
and Raphael, by order of Julius II. and Leo X. 
Originally they were uncovered, but Pius VII. 
and Pius IX. had them covered with glass to 
protect the paintings. __ 

First Floor.—The paintings of the left gallery 
were executed by Giovanni di Udine, according - 
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to the designs of his master; those of the two 
other galleries are the work of other artists. 

Second Floor.—The paintings of the gallery 
on the left were designed by Raphael, and 
executed by himself and his pupils. Those of 
the other two galleries are less valuable. Pius IX. 
had these two galleries restored with ‘much 
magnificence. 

The Raphael Gallery is composed of thirteen 
arcades, and each arcade contains four paintings. 
In the lst cupola is the Creation ;* 2nd, Man 
and his Fall; 3rd, the Deluge ; 4th, Abraham; 
5th, Isaac; 6th, Jacob; 7th, Joseph; 8th, Moses 
the Deliverer ; 9th, Moses the Legislator ; 10th, 
Entrance of the Israelites into the Promised 
Land; 11th, David; 12th, Solomon; 13th, Jesus 
Christ. 

The arabesques which ornament this gallery 
are very remarkable, and attract the attention 
of artists. 

Third Floor.—The three galleries here, which 
were painted by order of Gregory XIII., contain 
nothing very remarkable. It suffices to give a 
glance on entering the gallery of paintings, the 
door of which opens into the second gallery by 
the side of the staircase. 

Picture-gallery or | Pinacoteca, —'This gallery 
contains only forty-six paintings, but nearly 
every one is a masterpiece. We will indicate 
the most noticeable, and the annexed plan will 
enable them to be found at once, unless their 
position has lately been altered. In any case, 


* The first cupola only was painted by Raphael. 
ll 
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the subject and the artist are mentioned on the 
picture. (The numbers on the plan indicate 
the place occupied by the painting.) | . 

15, The Vision of St. Romuald, by Andrew 
Sacchi; 18, The Blessed Virgin, by Guido Reni ; 
24, The Martyrdom of St. Erasmus, by Le Poussin ; 
25, The Crucifiaion of St. Peter, by Guido Reni ; 
36, The Virgin, by Titian; 37, The Transfigura- 
tion, by Raphael ; 38, The Virgin of Foligno, by 
Raphael; 39, The Communion of St. Jerome, by 
Domenichino; 41, The Three Saints, by Perugini.* 

We should also notice a modern picture of 
the Japanese Martyrs, by Fracassini. 

Raphael’s Chambers.—On returning to the 
second floor of the loggia, we find, immediately 
on our right, the entrance leading to the 
chambers of Raphael. 

The first is the Chamber of Constantine. Before 
inspecting it, we should pass into the apartment 
on the left, in which is the entrance to the little 
chapel of Nicholas V., dedicated to St. Laurence. 
The admirable frescoes in this chapel are the 
work of Fra Angelico, and they represent 
principally various events in the lives of St. 
Laurence and St. Stephen. 

Chamber of Constantine. —Raphael died before 
he could complete it. The large panel facing 
the windows represents the Victory of Constantine 


* Note on the Paintings in the Vatican.—It should be 
mentioned here that the restoration of the paintings 
stolen from the Vatican by Napoleon I. was made at 
the urgent solicitation of the British Government, 
which contributed no less than £30,000 to that laudable 
object.—C. J. M. 
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over Maxentius. On the left of the entrance is 
the Apparition of the Cross to Constantine ; oppo- 
site is the Baptism of Constantine ; whilst the 
fourth painting depicts the gift he made to 
St. Sylvester of the Sovereignty of Rome. 

Chamber of Heliodorus.—'This room was in the 
main painted by Raphael himself. On the left 
on entering is Heliodorus being driven from the 
Temple; the high priest is represented as being 
still at prayer, whilst the profanator is being 
already punished. This painting is supposed 
to be a flattering allusion to the part taken by 
Julius II. in the deliverance of the patrimony 
of St. Peter. The second fresco represents the 
Miracle of Bolsena. A priest having doubted 
the presence of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist, 
God permitted the blood to flow upon the 
eorporal whilst he said Mass. Facing this 
picture is one of St. Peter being delivered from 
his Prison. This painting represents three scenes, 
each one of which is illuminated by a different 
light. On the fourth wall is Attila being stopped 
by St. Leo, the latter being the likeness of Leo X. 
The contrast between Attila, terrified by the 
apparition, and his warriors seized with fright, 
and the calm demeanour of the Pontiff, should 
be noted. 

Chamber of the Athens School.—The whole of 
this room was painted by Raphael, and the 
pictures with which it is ornamented represent _ 
Theology, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, and Poetry. 

On our left on entering is Philosophy, known 
under the name of the School of Athens. Plato 
and Aristotle predominate ; they are the masters 
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of Greek philosophy. On one side is Socrates 
holding converse with Alcibiades ; Pythagoras 
is seen surrounded by his pupils; Zoroaster and 
Ptolemy represent astronomy ; and there are 
also Diogenes in repose, Archimedes, and 
Pyrrhus, who symbolizes doubt. 

Theology, or the Dispute of the Blessed Sacrament. 
—At the head of the picture is the Church in 
Heaven, the Blessed Trinity. On the right are 
Jesus Christ and the Blessed Virgin ; to the left 
is St. John the Baptist. A little lower down, and 
going from left to right, are St. Peter on a rock, . 
Adam, St. John, David, St. Stephen, St. Lau- 
rence, Moses, St. James, Abraham, and St. Paul. 
Below is the Church on Earth united to that of 
Heaven by the adorable Eucharist, the centre 
of Christian life. On the left are St. Jerome 
and St. Gregory; on the right St. Ambrose, 
and St. Augustine dictating to a young mam. 
Between St. Ambrose and the altar is Peter 
Lombard; behind St. Augustine are St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Pope Anacletus, St. Bonaventure, and 
Pope Innocent III.; whilst the last figure on 
the left is that of Fra Angelico. 

On the third wall is Poetry, or the Parnassus, 
which represents A pollo seated under the laurels, 
and surrounded by the nine Muses. To the right 
and left Raphael has grouped the principal poets 
of Italy and Greece ; amongst others are to be 
seen Homer, Dante, and Virgil. This painting 
is replete with charm and poetry. 

Like the Parnassus, Jurisprudence is above a 
window. The allegorical figures of Prudence, 
Force, and Moderation are at the top; on the 
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sides of the window are Justinian giving the 
pandects to Tribonian, and Gregory IX. hand- 
ing the decretals to a consistorial advocate. 

Chamber of the Fire in the Borgo.—On entering 
the next room, we notice above the window 
St. Leo III. justifying himself before Charle- 
magne. 

On the opposite wall is the representation of 
the Fire in the Borgo, which conflagration was 
increased by a violent hurricane. Pope Leo IV. 
extinguishes it with the sign of the cross. One 
cannot but help admiring the movement and 
life exhibited in this composition. ! 

On the third wall is the victory gained by 
Leo IV. at Ostia over the Saracens. The Pope, 
under the likeness of Leo X., is seen praying 
on the shore. 

On the fourth wall is Leo III. crowning 
Charlemagne. It was in remembrance of the 
alliance between Leo X. and Francis I. of 
France that Raphael chose this subject. 

Besides the above-mentioned pictures, which 
are the principal ones, there are in the Raphael 
chambers a large number of paintings less 
important, but which are, nevertheless, of very 
great value. 

Chamber of the Immaculate Conception.—From 
the last room we pass into a large hall, which 
Pius IX. had decorated in memory of the defini- 
tion of the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. On the chief wall is the Proclamation of 
the Dogma at St. Peter’s. All the faces are from 
portraits, and the ray of light which illuminates 
the Holy Father's visage is historical. On the 
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wall facing the entrance is the Discussion on the. 
Dagma ; on the wall at the side of the entrance 
the Coronation of the Madonna of the Chapter of 
St. Peter ; finally, the fresco between the two 
windpws represents the Church which instructs 
all the Peoples of the Earth. 

. After the Hall of the Immaculate Conception 
come two vast rooms full of modern paintings, 
It is into these rooms that the door opens which 
gives access to visitors to the rooms and loggia 
of Raphael. 

From this spot it will be necessary to descend 
to the first floor of the loggia in order to visit 
the Vatican Museum. The shortest way is to 
recross the Raphael rooms, and to take the 
well-known staircase marked C. On entering 
the gallery on the first floor, we find ourselves 
at the door of the Museum. ; 

Note.--The entrance to the Museum fo 
ordinary visitors is by the side of the gardens 
(see the second entrance, p. 156). These visitors 
can traverse the whole length of the Museum, 
and begin their visit from the entrance which 
has just been indicated. 
` Vatican Museum.—The Vatican Museum is 
the largest and richest in the world. It con- 
sists of lst, the Lapidary Museum; 2nd, the 
Chiaramonti Museum; 3rd, the Braccio Nuovo 
(or New Wing); 4th, the Pio Clementino 
Museum, to which must also be added the 
Library, and several other galleries. The 
gallery into which we first enter is 951 feet 
long. 

Lapidary Museum.—The walls of this Museum 
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are covered with ancient inscriptions. The 
right side and about a third of the left are 
occupied by the pagan portion. The Christian 
part occupies the remainder of the space, but a 
Christian museum in the gallery opposite, which 
is parallel with this one, contains great riches. . 

Besides the inscriptions, there are in this 
gallery a large number of antique objects, nearly 
all taken from the burial-places. The Christian 
inscriptions and objects have mainly come from 
the catacombs. 

It is to Pius VII. that we owe this magnifi- 
cent collection. A grating separates this gallery 
from tke Chiaramonti Museum, and just before 
this gate is a door on the left giving access to 
the Library. 

The Library.—It is to Sixtus V. that the 
Library owes the building in which it is at 
present located. Founded by Nicholas V., the 
Library has been the object of the solicitude of 
every one of his successors. It contains about 
60,000 printed volumes, and 30,000 manu- 
scripts, in the Oriental, Greek, and Latin 
languages. 

The large room is 230 feet by 51 feet, and is 
furnished with presses containing the volumes 
and manuscripts. At its extreme end is an 
immense gallery. The portion on the right, 
. Which contains various smaller libraries with 
which the Vatican has been enriched, is termi- 
nated by a profane museum, containing objects 
and utensils of bronze, etc. At the end of this 
gallery is the present entrance for ordinary 
visitors. 
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The left side of the gallery contains first of 
all the manuscripts, then the maps, then the 
Christian museum, with its remarkable collec- 
tion, the cabinet of papyri, the room of Byzan- 
tine paintings, the chamber of the Aldobrandini 
marriage-feast, the cabinet of antique seals, and 
the cabinet of medals. 

Between the extremity of this gallery and 
the entrance to the Museum are the Borgia 
apartments, which Leo XIII. has had brilliantly 
restored. 

Retracing our steps, and crossing again the 
large room of the Library, we enter on our left 
the Chiaramonti Museum. 

The entrance to the Library for the ordinary 
. visitor is in the Via della Fondamenta. — — 

‘ Chiaramonti Museum and Braccio Nuovo. —At 
the entrance to the Chiaramonti Museum on 
our left is the Braccio Nuovo, or New Wing. 
These two sections are due to Pius VII., who 
gave to the first his family name (Chiaramonti), 
and had the second constructed. 

We will begin with the New Wing, and 
mention a few of the statues among its artistic 
riches. 

In the fourth niche on the right is Augustus, 
the gift of Pius IX. In the centre is a very 
fine vase of basalt. In the hemicycle is the 
colossal statue of the Nile with sixteen children, 
‘symbolizing the fertility which this river pro- 
. duces by means of its sixteen arms. We must 
not omit the very fine mosaic of the Centaurs 
and Lapithes. 

At the end is the Runner, and at one of the 
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sides a fine little statue of the Faun. In this 
portion of the museum the names are given. 

We now enter the Chiaramonti Museum, which 
gallery is 328 feet long. Only a few statues 
can be mentioned, because, as in other parta, 
everything is worth ‘looking at. 

On the left: 182, an altar; 229, two heads 
of Silenus ; 372, a Greek bas-relief ; 416, bust 
of young Augustus; 494, Tiber; 495, Cupid 
bending his bow ; 644, a dancing-woman ; 729, 
a fine torso. On the right: 176, a daughter of 
Niobe; 498, a spinning-woman asleep. 

* Garden della Pigna and the Vatican Gardens. — 
On the left is a door which leads to the garden 
called della Pigna, and to the large Vatican 
gardens. It is now generally closed, and when 
visitors are admitted it is by the entrance to 
the museums. 

Pio Clementino Museum.—This portion of the 
Vatican Museum is so called after the Popes 
Clement XIV. and Pius VI., who acquired for it 
its most important treasures. Further, Pius VI. 
had these magnificent rooms constructed to 
hold artistic treasures far superior to those 
exhibited in the two preceding museums. 

To the Pio Clementino Museum belong all 
the following rooms, with the exception of the 
Etruscan Museum, the Arazzi Gallery, and the 
gallery of G'eogi aphical Maps : 

Square Vestibule.—A staircase of twenty-six 
steps leads up to the Square Vestibule. In the. 
centre is the Torso of the Belvidere, and there is 
also to be seen here the sarcophagus of Scipio 
Barbatus. 
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Round Vestibule—In the middle is a fine 
basin in violet marble. From the balcony a 
fine view can be had. Returning from the 
balcony, we enter on the right in the 

Chamber of Meleagrus, which takes its name 
from the famous statue which it contains. 

Octagonal Court of the Belvidere.—Returning 
to the Round Vestibule, we find a passage 
which leads into the Octagonal Court of the 
Belvidere. This court is surrounded by a 
portico and four cabinets containing the most 
remarkable masterpieces in sculpture. | 

First Cabinet.—Statue of Perseus, and that of | 
the two wrestlers, by Canova. 

Second Cabinet.—Mercury or Antinoiis of the 
Belvidere, statues of Bacchus and of Hercules. 

Third Cabinet.—The group of the Laocoon. |! 

Fourth Cabinet.— Apollo of the Belvidere. 

Under the porticoes there are some very fine 
sarcophagi and bas-reliefs. 

Then follows the Animal Section, or Hall of 
Animals. | 

Hall of Animals.—This hall contains a large 
number of animals, the greater portion being | 
modern. It is a very handsome collection. 
Turning to the right, we notice particularly : 
104, eagle and monkey ; 107, stag attacked by 
a dog; 116, two greyhounds; 133, a small 
lion ; 134, Hercules and the lion of Nemi; 138, 
a centaur. 

Here is the entrance to the Gallery of Statues 
and Hall of Busts, the visits to which had better 
be made at once. 

Gallery of Statues.—On the right should be 
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noticed : 250, the genius of the Vatican ; 259, 
Minerva the Pacifier ; 264, Apollo (Praxiteles); 
265, Amazon ; 271, Posidippe ; 390, Menander; 
393, Penelope; 395, Apollo; 406, the Satyr of 
Praxiteles ; 414, Ariadne asleep. 

Hall of Busts.—In the centre niche is a fine 


statue of Jupiter (326). This hall gives on to 


a gallery, from which a very fine view of 
Monte Mario and over the Tiber valley can be 
had. From this gallery we can reach the 
Cabinet of Masks, which is generally closed. 
Cabinet of Masks.—This cabinet takes its 


. name from a fine antique mosaic which covers 


the entire floor. 

Hall of Animals (continued).—Returning to 
this hall, we continue on our right: 139, Com- 
modus on horseback (an ancient statue with an 
iron-shod horse); 164, a stag dragged down by 
dogs; 171, 173, 193, 195, 208. 

Hall of the Muses. —This hall, separated from 
the Octagonal Court by the Hall of Animals, 
was constructed by Pius VI. The pavement is 
made of ancient mosaics, and the columns are 
ornamented with capitals brought from the 
Villa of Hadrian. Apollo and seven of the 
nine Muses which accompany him also come 
from Tivoli. Besides these statues are to be 
seen in this room: 506, Demosthenes; 514, 
Socrates ; 518, Themistocles. 

Round Hall—We pass from the Hall of the 
Muses to the Round Hal). This hall was built 


by Pius VI, and the floor is covered with 


ancient mosaics. 
In the centre is a magnificent basin of 
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porphyry. To be noticed are: No. 539, on 
the right the head of Jupiter, the most remark- 
able known ; and 544, a colossal statue in bronze 


of Hercules, called the Mastai Hercules, the gift . 


of Pius IX. 


Hall of the Greek Cross. —The Round Hall com- 


municates with the Hall of the Greek Cross, 
which owes its existence also to Pius VI, by 
a magnificent doorway, 23 feet high. The 
vestibule of the museum of which this door 
is the entrance, the Hall of the Greek Cross, 
was constructed to receive the two grand sarco- 
phagi which one admires there; the flooring is 
made up of three antique mosaics. We notice, 
566, the sarcophagus of St. Constance; 589, 
sarcophagus of St. Helen, which Pius IV. had 
restored, at a cost of 98,000 écus (£21,070) ; 
574, Venus of Guido, an antique copy of the 


Venus of Praxiteles ; 600, on the first landing ot . 


the staircase opposite the entrance to the Egyp- 
tian Museum is a colossal statue of the Tigris. 

Note.—This staircase is the one to get to 
the museum. On descending, one can enter the 
Library by a glazed doorway, and then into 
the garden della Pigna, and into the other 
Pontifical gardens. It is the ordinary entrance 
for visitors. 

Egyptian Museum.—Facing the statue of the 
Tigris is the entrance to the Egyptian Museum, 
founded by Pius VII. and continued by Gre- 
gory XVI. It is composed of about ten rooms, 
containing statues of different Egyptian per- 
sonages, divinities, mummies, various objects, 
and manuscripts on papyrus. 
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Leaving by the same door as we entered, and 
mounting the staircase at the side, we come to 
the Hall della Biga. 

Hall della Biga.—This hall, like the preceding 
ones, was built by Pius VI. In the centre is 
No. 623, a magnificent chariot with two wheels 
(biga). Also to be noticed are: 602, Sarda- 
napalus ; 612, a veiled statue; and 615, 618, 
two discoboli. From this hall there is a fine 
view of the Vatican gardens and of the cupola 
of St. Peter’s. 

Etruscan Museum.—On leaving the Hall della 
Biga and mounting to the next landing, we find 
the entrance to the Etruscan Museum, placed 
above the Egyptian Museum, founded by 
Gregory XVI. and enriched by Pius IX. It 
is composed of about ten rooms, containing a 
large number of objects in terra-cotta, painted 
vases, and cups remarkable for their finish and 
the elegance of their shapes. In a separate 
room have been gathered, with other Etruscan 
curiosities, various objects in bronze, silver, and 
gold ; this collection is very interesting. 

Descending to the landing of the Hall della 
Biga and continuing straight ahead, we enter 
the gallery of the Candelabra. 

Gallery of the Candelabra. — This gallery, 
founded by Pius VI., is nearly 328 feet long, 
and is divided into six bays. 

First Bay.—19, child ; 31, 35, candelabra. 

Second Bauy.—74, satyr drawing out a thorn ; 
93, 97, candelabra; 119, Ganymede. 

There are also other fine candelabra and re- 
markable sarcophagi. 
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Continuing along this gallery, we come to 
that of the Arazzi. l 

Gallery of the Arazzi —Here are to be found 
the fine Gobelins tapestries which Leo X. had 
designed by Raphael, and executed at Arras, 
hence their name of Arazzi; they were designed 
for the walls of the Sixtine Chapel, and repre- 
sent Biblical scenes. In 1527 these tapestri®s 
were damaged and carried away at the time of 
the sack of Rome, by the Constable of Bourbon ; 
thirty years later they were returned. In 1797 
the French again seized them, and sold a portion 
` of them by auction to a Genoese Jew, from 
whom they were purchased in 1808 by Pius VII. 

Gallery of Geographical Maps.—This gallery, 
which is in continuation of that of the Arazzi, 
was decorated with geographical maps by order 
of Gregory XIII. These maps were executed 
by Father Danti, a Dominican, and represent 
the various countries or provinces in ancient 
and modern Italy. 

Exit, —Having visited this gallery, we return 
to the staircase at the extreme end, and we 
leave by the ordinary entrance to the museum, 
which is under the Hall della Biga. If the door 
at the end of the Hall of Geographical Maps 
were open, we should find ourselves quite near 
to the entrance by which visitors are introduced 
to the rooms of Raphael. We could then by 
that door reach the Scala Regia, or by traversing 
the rooms of Raphael, we could get out by the 
courtyard of St. Damasus. 

Manufactory of Mosaics.—This manufactory, 
from which are issued the magnificent mosaics 
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of St. Peter's, and of so many others, is situated 
in the Vatican Palace under the Lapidary 
Museum. The entry is by the side of the 
staircase C, at the left angle at the extremity 
of the courtyard of St. Damasus. 

The various enamels used for the reproduc- 
tion of paintings contain such a quantity of 
different shades that their number reaches the 
enormous total of 10,000. The large paintings, 
like those in St. Peter's, require from fifteen to 
twenty years’ work from the artists who execute 
them. 


VISITS TO THE SEVEN BASILICAS. 


IT is a custom going back to the first ages of 
Christianity to visit the seven principal churches 
. of, Rome, and to pray at seven altars, in order 
to gain the numerous indulgences attached to 
the visit. 
The basilicas are here given in the order of 
the itineraries : 


ITINERARY A. 
(See p. 15, Plan L, 6.) 
L-—ST. MARY MAJOR (STA. MARIA MAGGIORE). 


Altars to Visit. —(1) The Blessed Sacrament 
and the Crib; (2) the Crucifixion ; (3) Blessed 
Nicholas Albergati; (4) St. Anne; (5) St. Leo 
the Great; (6) St. Francis of Assisi; (7) the 
Blessed Virgin (Borghese Chapel). 

Relies to Venerate, — 1. In the crypt: St. 
Mathias the Apostle, wood of our Saviour’s 
Crib, wood of the True Cross, portions of the 
Sponge of the Passion, of the purple robe and 
winding-sheet of our Lord, of the stone of the 

12 
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tomb, hair of the Blessed Virgin, head and arm 
of St. Matthew, arm of St. Luke, heads of St. 
Marcellinus, Pope and martyr, and of St. 
Bibiana, martyr, etc. 2. In the Chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin: Picture of Mary painted by - 
St. Lüke, heads of St. Cyprian, martyr, of 
St. Florentius, St. Amandus, of St. Christina, 
and of St. Victor, arm of St. Marcellinus, Pope 
and martyr, of St. Urban, Pope and martyr, of 
St. Maurice, martyr, etc. 


ITINERARY A. 
(See p. 24, Plan Q, 5.) 
II. —ST. LAURENCE-OUTSIDE-THE-W ALLS. 


Altars to Visit.—(1) The Blessed Sacrament ; 
(2) St. Romanus; (3) St. Cyriacus; (4) SS. 
Justin and Hippolytus; (5) the Holy Family ; 
(6) Divine Piety ; (7) SS. Stephen and Lau- 
rence. 

Relics to Venerate,.—In the confession: St. 
Stephen and St. Lawrence. In the sacristy: 
Wood of the True Cross, thorn from the Crown 
of Thorns, pieces of the table of the Last Supper, 
of the stone of the Holy Sepulchre, and of the 
vestment of our Blessed Lady, head of St. Hip- 
polytus, head and arm of St. Justin, part of 
the clothing and hair of Mary Magdalen, etc. 
In the tribune, behind a gilded gate, the marble 
upon which the body of St. Laurence has left 
traces of blood. The gridiron and the iron 
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fork used in the martyrdom of St. Laurence 
are exposed at San Lorenzo in Lucina (p. 188, 
Plan H, 5, near the Corso). See also the tomb 
of Pius IX. 


ITINERARY B. 
(See p. 53, Plan N, 9.) | 
IIL—ST. JOHN LATERAN. | 


Altars to Visit after having Adored the Blessed 
Sacrament.—(1) The Blessed Trinity ; (2) the 
Conception ; (3) St. Francis of Assisi; (4) the 
Crucifixion ; (5) the Assumption ; (6) St. John 
Nepomucen ; (7) St. Andrew Corsini. 

Relics to Venerate.—At the high altar: The 
heads of SS. Peter and Paul, part of the manger 
of our Lord, of the table of the Last Supper, of 
the five barley loaves, of the towel with which 
our Lord wiped the feet of His disciples, of the 
scarlet mantle, and of the cloth which was placed 
upon His head ; some blood and some ashes of 
St. John the Baptist, as also his camel-hair 
shirt. At the altar of St. Mary Magdalen is 
her body without the head, the head of St. 
Zachary, the father of St. John the Baptist ; 
a flaxen shirt made by the Dlessed Virgin for 
our Lord, a piece of the reed with which our 
Lord was struck at Pilate’s house, the cloth 
with which our Lady covered our Saviour during 
the Passion, a portion of the vestments and 
some of the hair of the Blessed Virgin, etc. 

12—2 
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ITINERARY B. 
(See p. 58, Plan P, 9.) 


IV.—HOLY CROSS OF JERUSALEM (S. CROCE 
IN GERUSALEMME). 


In this basilica the whole of the indulgences 
attached to the holy places are gained without 
visiting the seven altars. 

Relics to Venerate.— There are very many and 
important relics, which are kept in a small chapel 
enclosed with iron gates. 


ITINERARY C. 
(See p. 81.) 


V.—ST. SEBASTIAN. ` 


Altars to Visit.—(1) The Blessed Sacrament ; 
(2) St. Fabian; (3) St. Jerome; (4) St. Bernard; 
(5) St. Charles; (6) the Holy Relics; (7) St. 
Sebastian. 

Relics to Venerate—The body of St. Sebastian ; 
a thorn from the Crown of Thorns; a finger 
and a tooth of St. Peter; bone from the arm of 
St. Andrew; heads of SS. Callixtus and Stephen, 
Popés; fragment of the column to which St. 
Sebastian was bound; different relies of St. 
Sebastian, of the Popes St. Stephen and St. Fabian, 
and the pavement upon which it is believed our 
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Lord left the imprint of His foot when He ap- 
peared to St. Peter at the spot where is now 
. Situated the Church Domine quo Vadis. 


ITINERARY C. 
(See p. 82.) 
VI.—ST. PAUL-OUTSIDE-THE-WALLS. 


Altars to Visit.—(1) The Blessed Sacrament ; 
(2) the Confession ; (3) the Crucifixion; (4) St. 
Benedict; (5) the Conversion of St. Paul; 
(6) St. Stephen ; (7) the Assumption. 

Relics to Venerate.—The body of St. Paul; the 
crucifix which spoke to St. Bridget; portion of 
our Lady's garment; relics of the Holy Innocents; 
head of St. Ananias, a disciple of our Lord who 
baptized St. Paul; arms of the two St. Jameses, 
of St. Bartholomew, of St. Anne, mother of 
the Blessed Virgin ; leg of St. Andrew, Apostle, 
of St. Luke the Evangelist, of St. Ananias, of 
St. Sixtus I, Pope, etc. ; relics of St.. Denis the 
Areopagite ; chair and stick of St. Paul, etc. 


ITINERARY E. 
(See p. 141, Plan C, 5.) 
VII.—ST. PETER OF THE VATICAN, 1 


After a prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, 
the altars should be visited in the following 
order: (1) The altar of the Blessed Virgin, 
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called the Gregoriana ; immediately afterwards 
the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, on the 
right ; (2) that of SS. Processus and Martinian, 
at the end of the right transept; (3) St. Michael's, - 
at the end of the church, to the right of the 
apse; (4) St. Petronilla, by the side of St. 
Michael's ; (5) the altar of the Blessed Virgin 
of the Column, at the end of the church, to the 
left of the apse; (6) the holy Apostles Simon 
and Jude, at the end of the transept, to the 
left ; (7) St. Gregory the Great, on the left, near 
the sacristy. 

Relics to Venerate.—1. In the upper niches 
of the great columns of the cupola: The 
Veil of Veronica (Volto Santo); the iron 
point of the lance of St. Longinus; a large 
portion of our Lord's Cross; the head of St, 
Andrew the Apostle. 2. In the confession: 
The body of St. Peter surrounded by ten of 
his first successors, namely, SS. Linus, Cletus, 


-. Anacletus, Evaristus, Sixtus, Telesphorus, 


Hyginus, Pius, Eleutherius, and Victor. 3. In 
the chapel of the choir: The body of St. John 
Chrysostom ; a portion of the veil of the Blessed 
Virgin ; relics of St. Stephen the protomartyr, 
of Saints Laurence and Sixtus; a phial con- 
taining blood from the stigmata of St. Francis 
of Assisi; some hair, the hair-shirt, and tunic 
of St. Francis; the skin of the head of St. 
Antony of Padua. 4. At other altars are kept 
the bodies of the holy Apostles Simon and 
Jude, many of the holy Popes and Bishops, of 
saintly martyrs, both men and women, and of 
other Saints. 


COLLEGES. 


Besides the English College, particulars of 
which are found at p. 128, there is the Irish 
College, No. 27, Via Mazzarino, off the Via 
Nazionale, and of which the Rector is the Right 
Rev. Mgr. M. Kelly. It was founded by Cardinal 
L. Ludovisi, and Father Luke Wadding was its 
first Rector. Attached to the College is the 
Church. of St. Agatha, which dates from the 
fifth century, though the present building only 
goes back to 1633. The monument to Daniel 
O'Connell, who bequeathed his heart to this 
church, is on the left of the principal entrance. 

The Scotch College is to be found in the Via 
delle Quattro Fontane, No. 161. The Rector is 
Mgr. Robert Fraser ; and further on in the same 
street, going towards St. Mary Major's, is the 
Canadian College at No. 117. 

The American College is in the Via dell' 
Umiltà, No. 30, and the name of the Rector is 
Mgr. William O'Connell. 


Embassy.—'The English Embassy is at the 
end of the Via Venti Settembri, on the right, 
. and quite close to the Porta Pia. The entrance 
is through a fine garden. The present repre- 
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sentative is the Right Hon. Sir Philip Currie, 
G.C.B.; while the English Consul is Mr. A. R. 
. Franz, and his office is 96, Piazza S. Claudio. 

Near to the English Embassy, in the Via 
Castelfidardo, 45, is the House and Convent of 
the English Nursing Sisters, of the little Com- 
pany of Mary, who attend the sick at their own 
residences. Apply to the Superior. 

English chemists are to be found at Eans', - 
64, Via Condotti, close to the Hotel Ingilterra, 
and at Baker and Co’s., 42, Piazza di Spagna. 

The English doctor is J. J. Eyre, Esq., 
31, Piazza di Spagna. 

The post and telegraph office is in the Piazza 
S. Silvestro, next door to the church of that 
name. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VISITS IN ROME. 


THERE are a certain number of monuments 
and curiosities which have not been included in 
the itineraries already outlined for the visits in 
Rome. Some have been omitted because the 
pilgrim or visitor might have occasion to see 
them when making little independent visits of 
his own; others because they are too far off, 
and would require too much time and cause too 
much fatigue if they had to be added on to the 
long itineraries fixed for each day. 

It is now proposed to pass in review the chief 
of these monuments and the most interesting 
of these curiosities, so as to enable each one to 
make the best use of the independent visits, 
and to enable the intrepid visitor to see as much 
as possible, though at the same time the advice 
is given to each and all not to presume on their 
powers of endurance. 

The Corso.—The Corso, of which we have 
already spoken, is the principal street in Rome; 
‘it is the ancient Flaminian Way, which started 
from the Capitol, and took a northerly direction. . 
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The Corso begins at the Piazza di Venezia, on 
which is the palace of that name, and from 
which start tramways and buses for all parts. 
Venetian Palace (Plan I, 7).—This ancient 
| feudal-looking palace belonged to the Venetian 
Republic. At the present day it belongs to 
Austria, and is the residence of the Ambassador 
of that empire. 
Torlonia Palace (Plan I, 6).—Opposite the 
Venetian Palace, by the side of the piazza, 
which is the continuation of the Corso, is the 
Torlonia Palace, the interior of which is decorated 
with much magnificence. 
I Bonaparte Palace (Plan I, 6).—The palace 
at the left angle of the Corso is the Bonaparte 
Palace. 
a.- Doria Pamphili Palace (Plan I, 6).—After 
y^ the Bonaparte Palace comes the Doria Palace, 
which has a fine facade on the Corso. It is very 
vast, and contains a gallery of 800 paintings 
distributed throughout fifteen rooms. 

Opposite are the Salviati and Odescalchi 
Palaces. At the corner of the Doria Palace is . 
the Church of Santa Maria in Via Lata. 

Simonetti Palace (Plan I, 6).—Still on the 
left, after the Via de Santa Maria in Via Lata, 
is the Simonetti Palace, opposite which is the 
Church of St. Marcellus. 

Sciarra Palace (Plan I, 6).—On the same 
side as this church, but a little further on, and 
in a small piazza, is the Sciarra Palace, which 
is remarkable for its architecture. It contains 
a picture-gallery. 

Piazza Colonna (Plan H and I, 5).—The 
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Piazza Colonna, at which we soon arrive, now 
extends to the right and left of the Corso. At 
its south side, and to the left, is the Farrajoli 
Palace ; on the north side, also to the left, the 
Chigi Palace ; and on the west is the former 
General Post Office. In the middle of the 
iazza is the column of Marcus Aurelius, 
97 feet high, surmounted by the statue of St. 
Paul. 

Piazza Montecitorio (Plan H, 5).— Passing 
by the north-west corner of the Piazza Colonna, 
we find almost immediately that of Montecitorio, 
ornamented with an obelisk, and on its northern 
side the Chamber of Deputies. This grand palace 
was formerly the headquarters of the Ponti- 
fical police, and where several tribunals were 
held. It was then called the Curia Innocen- 
ziana. 

After the Chigi Palace, on the left of the 
Corso, are the Verospi and Teodoli Palaces. 

Church of St. Sylvester in Capite (Plan H, 
5).—Opposite the latter palace, the Via delle 
Convertite leads to the church of St. Sylvester in 
Capite,* which goes back to the third century, 
and was founded by the Pope St. Denis. Later 


* This church has a special interest for English 
Catholies, as it is the recognised church in Rome for the 
English community there. Moreover, it is the head- 
quarters of the Pious Society of Missions, and its Rector 
is an Englishman, Very Rev. Father Whitmee. The 
church of the society in London is the well-known 
Italian church in Hatton Garden, the Rector of which is 
the Very Rev. Father J. P. Bannin, the Chairman of 
P nue Committee of the Catholic Association.— 
C. J. M. 
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on it was dedicated to the Popes St. Sylvester 
and St. Stephen. Finally, it received from the 
Cathedral of Amiens the head of St. John the 
Baptist, whence it takes its name in capile. It 
contains a portrait of our Lord, said to have 
been impressed by Himself on some linen, and 
sent as a present to King Agabarus, and much 
venerated by the Greeks. The bodies of nine 
Popes, martyrs, lie here, as well as the young 
deacon, Tarcisius, the first martyr for the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

The Italian Government took possession of 
the magnificent convent which was adjacent to 
the church, and installed therein the General 
Post and Telegraph Office, the main entrance to 
which is on the Piazza San Silvestro. 

Church of St. Laurence in Lucina (Plan 
H, 5).—-A little further on, near the Corso, and 
on the left, in the Piazza San Lorenzo in Lucina, 
is the church of that name, which was founded 
in the fifth century, and frequently altered 
afterwards. | 

Under the altar of the third chapel to the 
right is the body of St. Francis Caracciolo. At 
the high altar a fine painting by Guido repre- 
sents Christ on the Cross. The adjoining chapel 
is dedicated to the /mmaculate Conception, and 
under the altar is kept St. Laurence’s gridiron 
(about 64 feet by 3} feet), also two vessels con- 
taining some of his blood, and another vessel 
enclosing some of the roasted flesh of the holy 
martyr. The head of this Saint, with a deep 
expression of sadness on his face, was formerly 
at the Quirinal. It is now at the Vatican. 
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In the third chapel is the tomb erected by 
Chateaubriant to Nicholas Poussin. 

Immediately after the Piazza San Lorenzo 
comes the Ruspoli Palace, now the National 
Bank, and a little further on, still on the left, 
is the church of St. Charles in the Corso, be- 
longing to the Lombards. 


Church of St. Charles in the Corso (Plan ` `» ^. 


H, 4).—This church, which is very ornate, is 
the rendezvous of the fashionable world. . 
Around the choir is a little circular aisle, in ` 
which is an altar containing the heart of St. 
Charles Borromeo, his crucifix, and a cloth 
stained with his blood. 

The hospital attached to the church is for 
the use of people from Lombardy. 

St. Ursula (Plan H, 4).—-A little further on 
to the right, at the entrance to the Via Vittoria, 
are to be seen the little Church of St. Ursula 
and the Ursuline convent, which was seized by 
the Government, who only left a very small 
portion in the possession of the religious. 

St. James of the Incurables (Plan H, 3!). 
—Continuing along the Corso, we find on our 
left the Church of St. James in Augusta, or of 
the Incurables, which forms part of a large and 
vast hospital, which extends as far as Kipetta. 
This establishment, which is admirably con- 
ducted, receives the sick of both sexes, especi- 
ally those who are attacked by maladies reqnir- 
ing surgical operations. 

After passing two streets on the left, we 
come to the /iondanini Palace, and then immedi- 
ately after reach the Piazza del Popolo. 
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Borghese Villa.— Passing through the gate, 
or Porta del Popolo, we find facing us a little on 
the right the entrance to the Villa Borghese, 
which contains large and splendid gardens, 
superb shades, and a rich picture-gallery. It is 
about 32 miles in circumference, and is open to 
the public every day except Monday. 

Via di Ripetta.—To return, we may take 
the Via di Ripetta. Near the Piazza del Popolo 
is the Ponte Regina Margherita (Queen Mar- 
garet's Bridge) Continuing along the street, . 
we find on our left the Via de Pontifici, in 
which, at No. 57, are to be seen the remains of 
the Mausoleum of Augustus. 

Hospital of St. Roch (Plan H, 4).—Return- 
ing by the Via di Ripetta, we soon come, on 
our left, to the little Church of St. Roch, belong- 
ing to the Maternity Hospital. Any woman 
presenting herself at St. Roch's can remain 
completely unknown, if such be her desire ; she 
will be admitted without the slightest question, 
and may remain veiled during her stay there. 
In spite of this large toleration, which demon- 
strates what a great spirit of charity had to do 
with its foundation, the hospital, which con- 
tains twenty beds, receives hardly 120 inmates 
annually. 

A few steps further on to the right is the 
Port of Ripetta, and facing it the Church of 5t. 
Jerome of the Slaves. A bridge (Il Ponte di 
Ripetta) has been constructed here. 

Borghese Palace (Plan H, 4*).—Shortly 
‘after this church we reach, by the third street 
on the left, the large and handsome Borghese 
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Palace. It contains a picture-gallery, which is, 
without contradiction, the finest of the private 
galleries in Rome. The entrance is on the left 
in the courtyard. | 

Basilica of St. Agnes-outside-the- Walls. 
—This church, situated about twenty minutes 
from the Poría Pia, certainly merits a visit, and, 
further, the road leading to it is interesting. 

From the Acqua Felice (Plan K, 4?) in 
nine minutes one can reach the Porta Pia by ; 
the Via del 20 Settembre. Almost immediately m 
we come across a large building, which is the y 
Ministry of Finance. Then, on our left is a } 
street, which leads to the Porta Salara, and soon 
after we come to the Porta Pia. l 

It was near this gate that on September 20, 
1870, the Italian cannon made a breach in the | 
wall, and so the troops were enabled to pene- 
trate into the city of the Popes, of which they } 
became the masters against all ideas of justice l 
or of right. 

To the left, about 546 yards from the Porta y 
Salara, is the magnificent Villa Albani, which | 
at the present time belongs to the Torlonia 
family. 

Following the Via Nomentana, we find further ver” 
on, on our left, the Church of St. Agnes. Having 
crossed a portal, we notice on the right a 
chamber enclosed with glass, in which is a 
large fresco depicting an event which happened 
on this spot on April 12, 1855. Whilst the 
Sovereign Pontiff Pius IX., surrounded by a 
certain number of distinguished persons, was 
admitting to his presence the students of the 


> 
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College of Propaganda, the flooring of the room 
(on the first floor) where the meeting was being 
held gave way, and it was regarded as a par- 
ticular grace from Heaven that not a single 
person was injured in this catastrophe. 

In remembrance of this protection, each year 
on April 12 Pius 1X. used to visit St. Agnes’s, 
and on his return the Roman population spon- 
taneously and gratefully illuminated the streets 
and open spaces of the city, thus commemorat- 
ing a double anniversary, as it was on the same 
date in 1850 that Pius IX. re-entered Rome 
after his sojourn at Gaeta. 

After the martyrdom of St. Agnes, her body 
was brought here by her family. Later on, 
Constantine had a church erected on the spot 
where her body had been found. 

To reach the church, which exists at the 
present day, one has to go down a large stair- 
case with forty-five steps, the walls on either 


. Side being covered with inscriptions gathered 


from the catacombs. 


1 


The first chapel on the right contains the . 


painting of the Head of Christ by Michael 
Angelo, and the chapel on the left has an 
antique Madonna. 

The chief altar, which is surmounted by an 
antique statue, the head, hands, and feet of 
which are of bronze, contains the bodies of 
St. Agnes and St. Emerentiana, her foster- 
sister. The church, and especially the apse, 
are decorated with several mosaics. 

Pallium.—On January 21, the feast-day of 
St. Agnes, the clergy of this church solemnly 


- 
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bless two snow-white lambs, which are then 
given to the Chapter of St. John Lateran. The 
Chapter presents them to the Sovereign Pontiff, 
who, after blessing them, sends them to a con- 
vent to be taken care of. When they are full 
grown they are shorn of their wool, from which 
are made the pallia, which are deposited on the 
tomb of St. Peter before being sent to those 
for whom they are destined by the Sovereign 
Pontiff. 

St. Constance.—Facing the staircase of the 
church, a little to the right on leaving, is the 
little church of St. Constance, daughter of 
Constantine; this church was originally the 


mausoleum of the Saint. 


Catacombs of St. Agnes.—Near St. Agnes’ 
there are some remarkable catacombs, which 
have been examined especially by Father 
Marchi, S.J. The principal objects to be 
noticed are the crypt of the Madonna, and the 
basilica with its presbyterium, or sanctuary. 

Villa Albani or Torlonia.— Returning the 
same way, we turn to the right on arriving at 
the Porta Pia (or even before, by the Viale della 
liegina) ; we promptly arrive at the Porta Salara, 
whence in a few minutes we reach the Villa 
Albani, the main entrance to which is on the 
right in the Via Salara. This villa, the pro- 
perty of Prince Torlonia, possesses a museum 
famous for the number and value of the works 
of art, which it contains. | 

Note-—On the right of the Via Nomentana, 
going towards St. Agnes’, there is another Villa 
Torlonia equally very fine. 

13 
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On entering by the Poría Salara, and in- 
clining slightly to the right, we gain in a short 
time the Piazza Barberini. l 

St. Onofrio (Plan E, 6).—The Borgo, or the 
district of St. Peter’s, ‘communicates with the 
Trastevere quarter by the Porta di San Spirito 
and the Via della Lungara. After the Porta di 
San Spirito, a somewhat rapid rise leads to the 
Church of St. Onofrio. 

From the portico of this church, which is 
decorated with three little frescoes by Domeni- 
chino, one may enjoy a very lovely view of the 
city, the surrounding country, and the mountains. 

On entering we notice the tomb which 
Pius IX. caused to be erected to the memory of 
the poet Tasso, and that of the celebrated Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti, who spoke seventy languages. 

In the neighbouring convent is religiously 
kept the room in which Tasso passed in repose 
and prayer the last years of his life, and where 
he rendered to God his soul sanctified by his 
retirement from the world. 

Returning by the Lungara, after the Salviati 
Palace, where the Supreme Courts-Martial sit, 
we come to the Botanical Garden established in 
1837, and in which are to be seen many fine 
trees and rare plants. 

The Palatine Hill (Plan J, 8 and 9; see 

p. 46).—The Palatine Hill, one of the seven 
hills of Rome, is surrounded by the six others : 
the Capitoline on the N.W., the Quirinal on 
the N., the Viminal on the N.N. E., the Esqui- 
line on the E., the Coelian on the S. E., and the 
Aventine on the S.W. 
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It is circumscribed to-day by the Campo Vac- 
cino (Forum Romanum), the Via di San Teodoro, 
the Via de Fenili, the Via de Cerchi, and the 
Via di San Gregorio (an ancient triumphal route). 

The entrance, which was formerly in the 
Forum near the arch of Titus, is now in the 
Via di San Teodoro. Admission is one lira (9d.), 
and one is shown round by an official. 

Turning to the left on entering, one soon 
comes upon a road on an incline, the Clivus 
Victorie, where the ancient paving is still 
visible, and which led to the Forum by the 
Porta Romana. In this part Caligula had many 
great works executed; notably, he caused a 
bridge above the Forum to be built between 
the Palatine and the Capitoline Hills. 

Advancing towards the Porta Romana in the 
direction of the Church of St. Anastasia, one 
may find at some distance from the construc- 
tions of Caligula those of Tiberius (Domus 
Tiberiana). 

Turning behind these ruins, and remounting 
towards the summit of the Palatine, we come 
across a particular house, that of Livia, the 
mother of Tiberius, in which are to be seen 
paintings in a good state of preservation. The 
passage which gives access to this house is 
between the house itself and that of Tiberius. 
On turning to the right by another passage (see 
remains of mosaics on the ceiling and pavement), 
we arrive at the Palace of the Flavians. This is 
the most interesting part of the discoveries on 
the Palatine. The building, which looks towards 
the Basilica of Constantine, is composed of three 

13—2 
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sections: in the centre is the Tablinum, a vast 
hall for the giving of audiences; to the right the 
lararium ; and on the left the basilica where the 
Emperor dispensed justice. The whole has a 
grand peristyle in front. On the opposite side 
was a large square space surrounded by a portico; 
the side facing the Tablinum was occupied by 
the Triclinium (dining-room), and next tò it 
was the Nymphea. Continuing, we find first 
a portico, then the first room, a library, and a 
second room, the reading-room. 

Temple of Jupiter the Conqueror.—Facing 
the last mentioned, in a northerly direction, are : 
the ruins of the Temple of Jupiter the Conqueror. 

Palace of Septimus Severus.—If we take 
the descent not far from the reading-room, and 
turn by the first road on the left which goes 
towards the summit of the hill, after mounting 
several flights of steps, we shall find ourselves 
in the centre of the grand ruins, the remains 
of the Palace of Septimus Severus. 

We find on the left, by the side of the Villa 
Mills, & large space of 202 yards, which was 
surrounded by a portico. This was the race- 
course, or s/adium. After having inspected the 
different parts of the ruins, the names of many 
of which are not known for certain, we mount 
the platform at the south end, and from this 
spot are able to enjoy a very fine panorama. 

Pedagogium.—Retaking the same road, we 
descend, and facing the south-west corner of 
the Villa Mills we find the establishment where 
the Emperors had their slaves educated. One 
can see their names upon the walls, and the 
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inscriptions and caricatures show us that the 
schoolboy class of that period resembled very 
much that of our day. 

Altar of the Unknown God.—Continuing 
along the western incline of the hill, we notice 
an altar dedicated to the Unknown God, and 
quite close an old portion of wall, remains of 
the city wall of primitive Rome (Roma Quadrata). 

Roma Quadrata. —Two other portions of 
remains taken in connection with the above 
piece of ‘wall have enabled the city wall of the 
Rome of Romulus to be fixed upon. 

Facing the altar to the Unknown God 18 an exit 
into the Via de Fenili. 

Note.—The following places in the environs 
. of Rome should be visited : Albano, Castel- 
gandolfo, Frascati, and Tivoli. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES OF ITALY. 


ASSISI, BOLOGNA, FLORENCE, GENOA, LORETO, 
MILAN, NAPLES, PADUA, PISA, TURIN, 
AND VENICE. 


ASSISI—16,474 INHABITANTS. 


THE railway-station is 1 mile 7 furlongs from 
the town, and about 546 yards from the Church - 
of Our Lady of the Angels. There are always 
plenty of omnibuses and carriages to go up to 
the city, which is entered by the Porta San 
Francesco. 'To the left of the gate are two hotels, 
and a little further on the Monastery and Church 
of San Francesco. This magnificent monastery, 
resembling a fortress, is to-day a college for the 
sons of schoolmasters. A small portion has 
been left to the monks. To visit it, application 
should be made at the door, which is on the left 
of the entrance to the lower church. 

Basilica of St. Francis (thirteenth century). 
—Two churches are placed one above the other; 
one might almost say three churches, because 
the tomb of the Saint is in a crypt under the 
lower church. 

The lower church is at the present day the 
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only one used for worship. The entrance door 
was designed by Giotto, who also painted the 
frescoes above the high altar, and the Virgin 
and Child in the left transept. 

There are also in this church a large number - 
of other paintings by the great masters, and 
some fine woodwork in the sacristy. The 
stained-glass windows in the Chapel of St. John 
the Baptist, and the altar in St. Nicholas’ Chapel, 
are also greatly admired. 

In the upper church there are some fine 
frescoes, some splendid windows, and a hand- 
some pulpit. 

The body of the Saint, which is in the crypt, 
was refound in 1818. 

From the basilica we proceed straight in 
front, and in the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele we 
come to the Church of St. Mary of Mercy (an 
ancient temple of Minerva) ; then, continuing a 
little to the left, we arrive at the Cathedral. To 
the right is the Church of St. Clare. The Chiesa 
Nuova, or New Church, contains souvenirs of 
St. Francis, it being the site of his paternal 
residence. 

Our Lady of the Angels.—This church, 
which is to the west of the railway station, was 
reconstructed (1833-1840) by Gregory XVI. 
Under the cupola is the Portiuncula, a little 
chapel which is venerated as the cradle of the 
Franciscan Order, and which was transported 
here. It is enriched with the indulgence called 
‘ the Portiuncula, which Pope Honorius accorded 
in answer to the prayer of St. Francis after the 
miracle of the thorns changed into roses. The 
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room in which the Saint died can be venerated, 
as also the Church of the Roses. 


BOLOGNA-—146,068 INHABITANTS. 


The station is in the northern part of the 
city, into which one enters by the Porta Galliera. 
A tramway and buses go to the Piazza Nettuno 
and the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, which are the 
centre of the city, and near which are to be 
found the principal hotels, especially in the Via 
Ugo Bassi. 

Entering the city we take the Via Galliera, 
to the left of which is the fine public garden 
Della Montagnola ; then, turning to the left by 
the Via Marsala, we take the Via dell’ Inde. 
pendenza on the right, which leads to the Piazza 
Nettuno. | 

Bologna has a style peculiarly its own. 

The Cathedral (Il Duomo). — Near the 
Piazza Nettuno, Via del? Independenza, is the 
cathedral, which was rebuilt in 1605; it con- 
tains several works of art—amongst others, an 
Annunciation at the high altar. 

San Petronio.—At the southern side of the 
same piazza is the Church of Sun Petronio, which 
is 384 feet long. The central door merits our 
admiration, as also the windows in the fourth 
chapel on the right, and the statue of St. Antony 
of Padua in the ninth chapel. At the end of 
the left aisle is a bas-relief representing Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife, and further on is a meridian 
drawn by Cassini, and also the tombs of Elisa 
Bacciochi and her family. 
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San Domenico.—Proceeding along the east 
side of St. Petronio's in a southerly direction, 
we cross the Piazza Cavour, and reach the Church 
of St. Dominie, the richest in Bologna; it 
. possesses, in the sixth chapel on the right, the 
Saint's tomb, of which the bas-reliefs should be 
. admired, as also the paintings in the chapel. 
The choir-stalls should also be inspected. The 
fourth chapel on the left coming down the 
church is dedicated to Our Lady of the Rosary. 
This church contains many works of art. 

From San Domenico, going towards the south- 
west, we come to the Poría di Castiglione, and 
on our left is the promenade of Margarita, which 
extends to the gate of San Stefano, by which 
one can re-enter the city. 

San Stefano.—Following the street of this 
name, we find on our right, a good way from 
the gate, the Church of St. Stephen, which is 
formed by the very original idea of uniting 
seveu small churches together. 

Continuing along this street, on the right 
is a building of the thirteenth century—the 
Mercanzia, or Chamber of Commerce—and at 
the end of the street are two towers : Garisenda, 
1603 feet high; and Degli Asinelli, 321 feet high. 

San Giacomo Maggiore.—From this point 
the Via Zamboni leads us in a few moments to 
the Church of St. James the Great, which is on 
the right. The porch and ceiling of this should 
attract our attention. Quite close is the ruined- 
Church of St. Cecilia, containing some remark- 
able paintings. To see this church, application 
should be made to the sacristan of St. James's. 
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Further on, but to the left of the Via Zamboni, 
at the entrance to the Via delle Belle Arti, is 
the Picture-gallery, or Pinacoteca, one of the 
finest in Italy. The pearl of the museum is 
Raphael’s St. Cecilia, but there are a large 
number of other masterpieces. 

La Madonna di San Luca.—Taking at the 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele the Via d' Azeglio, turn- 
ing to the right by the Via Urbana, and con- 
tinuing by the Via Sarragozza, we reach the 
gate of this name, not far from which begin 
the 635 arcades of the long portico, which ex- 
tends for a length of 3 miles, and leads to Lu 
Madonna di San Luca (tramway and funicular 
railway); from the top there is a magnificent 
view. 

San Michele in Bosco (St. Michael in the 
Wood).—The Via d' Azeglio, which starts from 
the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, leads to the gate 
of that name, whence one mounts to the Villa 
Reale, an orthopedic establishment, located in 
an ancient and magnificent monastery. There 
is à handsome portico, a fine church, remarkable 
frescoes, and an admirable view. 


FLORENCE (FIRENZE)—164,460 
INHABITANTS. 


We come out of the station into the Piazza 
della Stazione, which communicates with the 
Piazza del’ Unita, which leads on, bearing to the 
right, to that of Santa Maria Novella. Hotels 
are to be found in this piazza, and in the Via 
de Panzani, which starts from the Piazza del’ 
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Unita. Going in a southerly direction, we soon 
arrive at the river-banks, where the hotels are 
very numerous. l 

From the Piazza Santa Maria Novella, the 
Via de Branchi leads to the Piazza del Duomo. 
From this piazza the Via Calzajoli leads to the 
Piazza della Signoria ; these two open places are 
the centre of Florence. 

The Duomo, or Cathedral of Saint Mary of the 
Flowers, dates from the fourteenth century ; it 
is 502 feet in length, and is especially noticeable 
for its cupola. Constructed by Brunelleschi a 
good time before that of St. Peter's, it served 
as a model for Michael Angelo, who said: “ It 
is difficult to do as well, but it is impossible to 
do better.” The dome of the Pantheon in Paris . 
is 654 feet in diameter, the Pantheon in Rome 
1404 feet, the cupola of St. Peter's 138% feet, 
and that of Brunelleschi 151 feet. 

The Campanile, or Tower, was constructed | 
by Giotto in the fourteenth century. ‘ This 
belfry is so fine that it ought to be placed 
under a glass shade," said Charles V. 

The Baptistery was raised upon the ruins of 
a pagan temple. Its bronze doors are greatly 
admired. The south one is by Andrew Pisano, 
those of the north and east by Ghiberti. The 
northern one took twenty-two years to make, 
and Michael Angelo said that the eastern door 
deserved to be the gate of Paradise. 

Piazza della Signoria.—This open space, 
or square, the aspect of which must strike the 
visitor, contains on the south side the Loggia 
de Lanzi, or Loggia d Orcagna, formerly the. 
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headquarters of the Lansquenet Guards. Under 
the loggia, or balcony, are some very remark- 
able works of sculpture. 

The Palazzio Vecchio, or Old Palace, occupies 
the west side of the square. The decoration 
of the interior court contrasts very strongly 
with the severe aspect of this palace. 

Galleria degli Uffizi, or Uffizi Gallery.— 
Between the piazza and the river Arno are 
two parallel buildings, 4853 feet in length, joined 
together by a third, 128 feet long. In them is 
. one of the finest collections it is possible for 
one to see. The entrance is under the por- 
ticos on the left going towards the Arno. A 
corridor, 1,968 feet long, joins this museum to 
the one in the Pitti Palace, and thus enables 
the visitor to see both for one fee (1 lira, or 
9d.). | 

Church of Santa Croce (Holy Cross).— 
Proceeding along the northern façade of the 
Palazzio Vecchio, and continuing in that direc- 
tion, we reach the Church of Santa Croce, 
which contains a large number of sepulchral 
monuments. 

Coming back by the Via dell Anguillara, 
facing the church we turn to the right by the 
Via del Proconsolo, and we have on our left 
the Badia, or Abbey of St. Benedict, and oppo- 
site the Bargello Palace, in which the National 
Museum is installed. At No. 64 Via Ghibel- 
lina, which is alongside the Bargello, is the 
house of Michael Angelo, containing the Buona- 
rotti Museum. We reach the cathedral by the 
Via del Proconsolo, and if we take the Via de 
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Servi on its northern side, we reach the Piazza 
del Annunziata. 

The vestibule of. the Church of the Annun- 
ziata contains some very fine paintings, and 
the church itself is very rich in works of art. 

Near the Annunziata is the Archeological 
Museum, 26, Via Colonna. 

Retracing our steps, and taking the Via della 
Sapienza, we have on our left the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and in the Piazza San Marco are 
the Church and Monastery of St. Mark. This 
monastery contains numerous paintings by Fra 
Angelico. In the monastery is located the 
Academy della Crusca. 

Taking again the Via Cavour in the direc- 
tion of the cathedral, and turning by the 
second street on the right, we reach the Church 
of San Lorenzo, built by the Medicis, the 
ancient sacristy of which should be visited. 
The new sacristy and the Chapel of the 
Princes, the entrance to which is in the Piazza 
Madonna behind the church, contain the tombs 
of the Medicis and several of Michael Angelo's 
masterpieces. 

From the Piazza Madonna starts the Via 
Faénza, at No. 57 of which, in the refectory of 
an ancient monastery, one can see the cele- 
brated fresco Il Cenacolo of Raphael. Then 
we return, and take the Via Nazionale to go 
to the Piazza Santa Maria Novella, and visit 
the fine church of that name, which Michael 
Angelo called his betrothed. In the adjoining 
building, formerly a monastery, now the Mili- 
tary School, is the celebrated Dominican 
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pharmacy, where are prepared various re- 
nowned perfumes. The entrance is at 14, 
Via della Scala. This monastery possesses 
two fine cloisters, the green cloister (Chiostro 
verde) and the grand cloister (Chiostro grande), 
the latter being the largest in Florence. 

If our visitor did not go from the Uffizi 
Gallery to the Pitti Palace, he must not forget 
to see the latter original and most remarkable 
palace. From the Piazza Santa Maria Novella 
he should take the Via de’ Belle Donne and 
the Via Tornabuoni, then proceed along the 
quays as far as the Ponte Vecchio, or Old 
Bridge, cross the same, and he will find him- 
self at once on the piazza of the palace. 

Pitti Palace (Palazzo Pitti). —The facade, 
659 feet in length, is built of enormous blocks, 
some being longer than 26} feet. To visit the 
picture-gallery, called Galleria Palatina, we 
must enter on the left under the portico. One 
door gives access to the gallery, and another 
to the Boboli Garden. i 

This gallery contains a large number of 
masterpieces; each room having a special cata- 
logue renders the visit easy. The Boboli 
Garden should next be visited, and one should 
leave it near the Porta Romana. If time per- 
mits, it would be well to go outside the city, 
turn to the right along by the city walls, and 
take the Via del Casone, which leads to the 
Church of St. Francis of Paula. From this 
church in a few minutes one can reach the 
Sguardo, from which there is a very fine view. 
One should return towards the city so as to 
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enter by the gate of San Frediano, and a visit 
should be paid to the Churches of Santa Maria 
del Carmine and the Church of San Spirito; 


then recross the bridge Alla Carraja, and | 


follow along the Arno as far as the Promenade 
delle Cascine. 

There is no dearth of excursions in the 
neighbourhood of Florence. To the south-east 
is San Miniato, the Chartreuse of Ema is to 
the south, Monte Oliveto is to the south-west, 
whilst Fiesole is in the north. All these excur- 
sions can be easily made. 


GENOA (GENOVA)--206,088 INHABITANTS. 


The central station is near the port, and its 
exit is on the Piazza Acquaverde. Hotels are 
to be found going to the right towards the 
port, or in the Via Balbi and the streets which 
succeed it. 

In the Piazza Acquaverde is a monument to 
Christopher Columbus, and a fine view of the 
port may be had from the marble terraces. 

In the Via Balbi and the succeeding streets 
the numerous and magnificent palaces which give 
to Genoa a particular aspect should be noticed. 

The Via Balbi ends at the Piazza Annun- 
ziata, in which is the magnificent church of 
that name. Continuing by the Via Nuovis- 


sima, we visit the Church of San Siro in the . 


third street on the right ; and returning by the 
Via Nuovissima, we reach, by means of the 
Via Garibaldi, the Piazza Fontane Morose, 
which may be considered the centre of Genoa. 


ee € — 
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From this place by the Salita di Santa 
Caterina we come to the fine promenade of 
Acquasola. In this neighbourhood we ought 
to venerate the body of St. Catherine of Genoa, 
which is in the chapel of the fine hospital of 
Pamatone. Returning by the Via Roma, or 
by the handsome Galleria Mazzin?, which runs 
parallel, we come to the Piazza Deferrari. To 
the west of this piazza is the Church of St. 
Matthew. 

Continuing towards the south of the piazza, 
we find on our left the Church of St. Ambrose, 
and to the right, a little further on, is the ns 
dral, dedicated to St. Laurence. 

Returning towards St. Ambrose's, and con- 
tinuing in a south-easterly direction, we reach 
the Piazza Carignano, with the beautiful 
Church of Santa Maria in Carignano. Quite 
close is the superb bridge, which is one of the 
sights of the city. 

Going towards the west, we soon come to 
the Mura della Grazie on the sea-coast, and 
we may return towards the station by going 
through the poor but curious quarter of Genoa. 

If time permits, one might take the tramway 
from the Piazza Deferrari to the Campo Santo, 
which is reached in about twenty-five minutes. 
This is an interesting visit. One might also 
go to Pegli, 6} miles distant, by the Nice Rail- 
way, and visit the Villa Pallavicini, which is 
very remarkable. A walk in the park affords 
an opportunity of enjoying the admirable aspect 
‘of the city. 


14 
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LORETO—7,997 INHABITANTS. 


The town of Loreto, which is built upon a 
hill, is about 1} miles from the station. A 
street traverses it from the gate of Rome to 
the Church of the Madonna, and this street 
consists solely of houses devoted to the sale of 
pious objects. At Loreto everybody is a hotel- 
keeper practically ; it is thus very easy to be. 
accommodated with lodgings. There are, of 
course, a number of regular hotels. 

Loreto derives its fame from the Santa Casa, 
the house of the Blessed Virgin, which was 
transported from Nazareth to this spot by the 
ministration of Angels. The sanctity of this 
holy place attracts numerous pilgrims, and St. | 
Joseph Labre made this pilgrimage no less than 
eleven times. In the open space before the 
church is a bronze statue of Sixtus V., and 
on the left, looking towards the church, is the 
Apostolic Palace (Il Palazzo Apostolico), which 
contains a picture-gallery and a fine collection 
of earthenware and painted porcelain. This. 
palace is occupied by the Governor. 

The Sanctuary of the Holy House is a large 
and magnificent church begun under Paul II. 
in 1464; the outer walls being without any 
openings give it the appearance of a fortress. 
The facade with its three bronze doors excites 
our admiration, as also the chief bell, weighing 
2164 cwts., the bronze baptismal fonts, and in 
the side-chapels the pictures, which are reproduc- 
tions in mosaic of the works of the great masters. | 
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Internally the apse is composed of three towers, 
which are to be seen from the station. 

In the left transept the Treasury Chapel 
contains a great number of precious objects, 
the remains of a much larger collection, a 
portion of which Pius VI. was obliged to 
sacrifice, in order to meet the exigencies of the 
Treaty of Tolentino in 1797. The treasure at 
Loreto was valued at £10,000,000. 

Lastly, in the centre, is a fine cupola, which 
is raised just above the House of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

The Santa Casa, or House of the Blessed 
Virgin, which is of brick, is 284 feet long, 12 feet 
8 inches wide, and 13 feet 9 inches high. A 
statue in cedar wood of the Blessed Virgin 
holding the Child Jesus is venerated here. 
This statue is said to have been made by St. 
Luke. Above the niche in which the statue 
is placed is a small recess in which is kept a 
little dish formerly used by the Holy Family. 

External the Santa Casa is covered with 
Carrara marble, and embellished with magni- 
ficent bas-reliefs. The step which runs all 
round, and on which the faithful kneel, bears 
signs of much wear. 

The Santa Casa was transported by Angels from 
Nazareth to Tersatz in Dalmatia on May 10, 
1291; the Bishop of Tersatz, then dangerously 
- ill, was warned of this event in a dream, and 
his instantaneous cure was to him a proof of 
the truth of the miracle, which he verified by 
sending immediately to Nazareth. 

On December 12, 1294, the sanctuary appeared 

14—2 
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on this side of the Adriatic, not far from Recanati, 
in a wood of laurels (lauretum). Some shepherds 
were the first to perceive the Holy House ; they 
announced the good news, and a large concourse 
of people gathered to see the prodigy. The 
apparition of the Blessed Virgin to St. Nicholas 
of Tolentino and to another person made known 
the truth of the matter. 

Eight months later the Holy House was. 
transported some distance away from the laurel 
wood, upon a little eminence called the Hill of 
the Two Brothers. About the end of two 
months, the brothers, who had up to that time 
lived happily together, began to quarrel, and 
would have stained with blood this blessed spot, 
when the fourth translation of the Holy House 
took place, and it became located where it is 
venerated at the present day. 

The Bishop of Recanati, entrusted by Pope 
Boniface VIII. to watch over this precious relic, 
caused houses to be erected for the accommoda- 
tion of pilgrims, and sent a deputation to Tersatz 
and to Nazareth to make inquiries concerning 
the miracle. Their report proved conclusively 
that it was really the House of the Blessed 
Virgin, and numerous miracles confirmed that 
conclusion. 

Finally, the Sovereign Pontiffs established a 
feast which is celebrated on December 10, and 
which recalls to our minds the miraculous trans- 
lation of the Holy House from Nazareth to Loreto. 
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MELAN—340,820 INHABITANTS. . 


The fine station of Milan at which we arrive 
is just a little outside the walls; on the right 
on coming out is the Hótel du Nord. Numerous 
hotels may be found in the Piazza del Duomo 
. and the Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 

The centre of Milan is the Piazza del Duomo, 
or of the Cathedral ; to reach it from the station 
take, after passing the gate opposite the station, 
the Via, Principe Umberto, the Piazza Cavour, 
the Via Alessandro Manzoni, the Piazza della 
Scala, and the fine gallery of Vittorio Emanuele, 
one of the sights of Milan. 

In this piazza, besides the gallery of Vittorio 
Emanuele, and the cathedral, are the Royal 
Palace and the Archbishop's house. 

The cathedral (Il Duomo), entirely of white 
marble, is a marvel, 485 feet in length ; its total 
height is 555 feet, and the width of the transept 
is 285 feet. About 6,000 statues decorate it, 
and the roof is surmounted by 135 steeples or 
turrets. To judge well of the beauty of this 
edifice, one must walk round the roof, whence 
a splendid view of the Alps can be had. The 
morning is the time generally chosen for this 
visit. The door of the staircase leading to the 
roof is in the south transept (fee 25 centesimi, 
or about 23d.). 

The central tower, in form like a cupola, and 
the summit of which is reached by 494 steps, 
is terminated by a statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
The interior of the church contains numerous 
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curiosities, the most precious of which are in 
the treasury in the south sacristy. . 

In the subterranean chapel, which is under 
the cupola, the body of St. Charles Borromeo 
is venerated. The fee to see the body is 5 lire, 
or about 3s. 9d., and the chapel is open in the 
morning from five to ten o’clock. 

If we go from the Piazza del Duomo to the 
Piazza della Scala, we find on the northward 
side the celebrated theatre of that name, one 
of the handsomest in Italy. Taking on the 
north side of the theatre the Via San Giuseppe 
and the Via di Brera, which is in continuation, 
we find on our right the Palace di Brera, the 
Museum of Science and Art. ‘This palace con- 
tains the finest artistic curiosities in Milan, At 
the end of the Via d? Brera is the Church of 
San Marco, on the right. Retracing our steps, 
and taking the first street on the right after the 
Palace di Brera, we come to the Church of 
Santa Maria del Carmine; then to the Foro 
Bonaparte, and then to the Place of Arms, 


710 yards by 669. Opposite the Barracks del. - 


Castello is the Arch of the Simplon, begun in 
1807 by Napoleon I.. On the north side of the 
piazza the amphitheatre of the arena can be seen. 
To the south and not far from the Place 
d'Armes, near the Gate or Porta Magenta, is 
the Church of Santa Maria della Grazie. In 
the ancient refectory of the monastery (now 
the cavalry barracks), to the right of the 
church, may be seen I} Cenacolo, the admirable _ 
fresco of the Last Supper by Leonardo da 
Vinci, which is unfortunately much damaged. 
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. To the south-east of this church, and passing 

by the Via San Vittore, is the Church of St. 
Ambrose (Sant Ambrogio), the most famous in 
Milan after the cathedral. Here St. Augustin 
abjured his errors, and here St. Ambrose refused 
the guilty Theodosius admission to the Church. 
Here also the Kings of Lombardy received the 
iron crown. This church has many curious 
objects, amongst others an antependium in 
.gold (paliotto), which is a masterpiece of gold- 
smith’s work of the ninth century. 

Going towards the east after leaving St. 
Ambrose’s, we go up the Via di Torino, near 
which are several churches and the Ambrosian 
Library ; this latter is on the left behind the 
` Church of San Sebastiano. The Via di Torino 
leads to the Piazza del Duomo. 

Starting from the piazza and taking the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, which is the finest street in 
Milan, we come to the Church of San Carlo; 
then taking on the right the Via Monforte, and 
the next street again on the right, the Via del 
Conservatorio, we reach the Church of Santa 
Maria della Passione, which is one of the 
finest in Milan. Taking the street at the 
north of the church, and going in an easterly 
direction, we soon arrive at the Bastione Porta 
Vittoria, along which we continue towards the 
north to the Porta Venezia, where is the entrance 
to the public garden. This garden, which is 
very beautiful, extends as far as the station. 

The Chartreuse of Pavia.—Thereare plenty 
of very fine excursions to be had round about 
Milan. The one now mentioned is without 
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contradiction one of the best. The Chartreuse 
of Pavia is on the Milan-Pavia line, about 17 
miles from Milan and 5 miles from Pavia; the 
stopping station is La Certosa, and it takes 
about twenty minutes to get from the station 
to the entrance of the monastery. This house, 
from which the Carthusians have been expelled, | 
was constructed towards the end of the four- 
teenth century by Giovanni Galeas Visconti, 
and is one of the sights of Italy ; its buildings 
are so enormous that they occupy the space of a 
large village. It is one of the most magnificent 
monasteries throughout the entire universe. 


NAPLES (NAPOLI)—481,500 INHABITANTS. 


The central station, at which we arrive, is at 
the extreme end of the city, and far from hotels. 
The best course is to take a carriage to the 
Quay of Santa Lucia, where the hotels abound, 
where the view is very delightful, and whence. 
it is easy to reach different points of the city. 

Naples, the most animated city in Italy, is 
placed in a delicious situation, to be compared 
only with that of Constantinople. Built in an 
amphitheatre at the end of the gulf, it has a 
length of 24 miles from north to south. 

In the first place, the visitor should take a 
walk right along the quays from the Villa 
Nazionale, at the south-west of the city, as far 
as the Villa del Popolo, which is at the east end. 
Near this public promenade begins the Strada 
‘el Duomo, which leads to the cathedral. 

The Cathedral of San Gennaro (St. 
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Januarius) is a very fine church with three 
aisles, and decorated with handsome paintings ; 
in the grand nave, on the left, are two baptismal 
fonts. The third chapel in the right aisle is 
dedicated to St. Januarius; it contains some 
famous paintings by Domenichino, and others. 
In this chapel,takes place three times in the 
year—on the first Saturday in May, Septem- 
. ber 19, and December 16—the miracle of the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. 
Behind the high altar of this chapel, in a 
tabernacle closed by two silver gates, are kept 
the two phials which contain the Saint’s blood. 
In the sacristy of this chapel are to be seen a 
great number of precious objects. 

Under the tribune of the high altar in the 
cathedral is the Confession of St. Januarius— 
a subterranean chapel, with a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin painted by Domenichino. 

The cupola of the choir was painted by the 
same renowned artist, Returning by the left 
aisle, we find, facing the Chapel of St. Januarius, 
the Basilica of St. Restitutus, an ancient 
cathedral dating from the seventh century. 

Quite close to the cathedral, the Strada del 
Duomo is crossed by the Strada dei Tribunali. 
Taking the part on our right, we come succes- 
sively to the churches of St. Philip Neri (on the 
right), St. Laurence (on the left), and St. Paul 
(on the right). 

Taking the street facing the last-named 
church, we reach the Strada San Biagio det 
Inbraz , if we turn to the right, we have on 
our left San Domenico Maggiore, a fine and 
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richly decorated church of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In the right aisle, the seventh chapel 
contains the crucifix which spoke to St. Thomas 
Aquinas ; this great Doctor lived in the neigh- 
bouring monastery, and his cell, now converted 
into a chapel, may be visited. The sacristy of 
the church may also be inspected. 

A little further on to the right in the same 
street is the Church of Santa Chiara, renowned 
for its royal sepulchral monuments; a fine 
sarcophagus in the eighth chapel on the left 
should be noticed. . 

Continuing by the same street, beyond the 
Strada di Roma, we see facing us the Fort of 
St. Elmo, which is a military prison, and the 
Chartreuse of San Martino, now a branch of 
the National Museum. In the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, at which we arrive, is a series of 
steps called the Pedemontina San Martino, by 
which one can reach the Chartreuse in twenty 
minutes. From the Belvidere one can enjoy a 
magnificent view of the city, the gulf, and the 
surrounding country. Descending to the Strada 
di koma (formerly di Tolado), we mount in a 
short time to the Piazza Dante, and continue 
by the Strada del Museo Nazionale. 

The museum at which we arrive, and which 
is contiguous to the Piazza Cavour, is one of 
the finest in the world, the objects found at 
Pompeii giving it a particular attraction. This 
museum, formerly called the Borbonico Museum, 
contains the various ancient and modern collec- 
tions made by the Court of Naples, including 
the celebrated Farnese collection from Rome. 
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Descending again by the Strada d$ Roma, 
we arrive at the Piazza del Plebiscito, in which 
is the Royal Palace, to which admission is 
obtained by card ; these cards may be obtained 
in the hotels or at the office in the palace. 

From the National Museum one can go up 
to the Palace of Capo d? Monte; to visit it, 
cards may be obtained in the same way as for 
the Palazzo Reale, or Royal Palace. From the 
palace and the gardens one can get an admirable 
and very extensive view. 

The excursions from Naples are very numerous. 
We may mention the following : 

1. Mount Vesuvius, height 4,265 feet.. (For 
the funicular railway, application should be 
made at the office, 92, Quay Santa Lucia. ) This 
excursion practically requires the whole day. 

2. Pompeii, which is the principal sight in - 
the neighbourhood of Naples, and which is 
reached by rail This trip requires half a day. 
It is possible to visit Pompeii and Vesuvius in 
one day, but it is a difficult task. 

9. Sorrento and the Azure Grotto.—A steam- 
boat starts daily, if fine, from the Quay of Santa 
Lucia. 

4. The Northern Part of the Bay of Naples. 
—This excursion requires the whole of the day. 
One should visit Pouzzoles, the Sibyl’s Cave, 
the Stufe di Nerone, Baia, the Cape of Misena, 
the Solfatare, the Stufe di San Germano, the 
Dog’s Grotto, the Grotto of Séjan, the tomb of 
Virgil, etc. 
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PADUA (PADOVA)—81,000 INHABITANTS. 


The station is in the north, and outside the 
city. The principal hotels are found in the 
neighbourhood of the University. 

We enter by the Codalunga Gate, across the 
piazza of that name, and take the Strada 
Maggiore, which goes south ; on the left is the 
Church and Scuola (or Confraternity) of the 
Carmelites. Crossing the fine Molino Bridge, 
we find to the right, continuing along the 
Strada Maggiore, the Capitamo Palace. Oppo- 
site the palace is the Piazza dell’ Unita Italiana 
or de’ Signori ; a little further on to the right 
are the cathedral (Il Duomo), dating from the 
sixteenth century, the baptistery of thethirteenth 
century, a triumphal arch, the Bishop's Palace, 
and the library of the University. 

At the east end of the Piazza de’ Signori 
two streets lead to the Piazza de’ Frutti, around 
which rises the palace della Ragione or Salona 
(twelfth century), which contains a hall or room 
265 feet long, in which are various curiosities. 
At the south of the palace della Ragione ex- 
tends the Piazza delle Erbe. At the north-east 
of the piazza is the palace del Municipio, or 
the Municipality, and at the south-east is the 
Church of San Canziano. A few steps in an 
easterly direction lead us opposite the Uni- 
versity. The reputation of the University of 
Padua, which has 6,000 students, is well known. 
This palace, called the Ox (Il Bô), possesses 
a remarkable courtyard, and contains several 
collections. | 
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Continuing towards the south, we soon arrive 
at a large space formerly known as the Prato 


della Valle, now called the Piazza Vittorio 


Emanuele. This is the most frequented pro- 
menade in the city. At the south-east end of 
the piazza stands the Church of St. Justina, 
dating from the sixteenth century, and con- 
taining some fine stalls. 

Directing our steps northwards, we soon reach 
the celebrated Sanctuary of San Antonio, which 
is the principal object in Padua. St. Antony, 
who was born at Lisbon in 1195, died here at 
the age of thirty-six years, and the piety of the 
Paduans caused this magnificent basilica to be 
raised in his honour. It contains various re- 
markable monuments, two very fine holy -water 
stoups, and numerous paintings. 

In the right transept is the Chapel of San 
Felice (St. Felix), in which several very fine 
bronzes are to be admired. 

In the left transept is the Chapel of St. 
Antony, with a series of carvings in Carrara 
marble representing the miracles of the Saint. 

The Scuola, or Confraternity, of St. Antony, 
and the Chapel of San Giorgio (St. George), 
are quite close to the basilica, and contain some 
precious frescoes. 

The neighbouring monastery has been con- 
fiscated, and a State museum, containing a 
collection of pictures, installed in its place. 

From St. Antony’s we return to the station 
in a north-north-westerly direction. On our 
road we can visit the churches of San Francesco 
(St. Francis), San Gaetano (St. Cajetan), and 
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the Annunziata (the Annunciation), which are 
all on our right as we go towards the station. _ 


PISA—59,584 INHABITANTS. 


On coming out of the station is the Hotel de 
la Minerva. The visit to Pisa does not require 
much time, as the Duomo, or cathedral, the 
Campo Santo, the Leaning Tower, and the 
Baptistery are all together in one spot. 

To reach this spot, we take, facing the 
station, the Via Vittorio Emanuele. After 
crossing the Arno, we find on our right the 
Church of San Michele in Borgo; then, further . 
on the left, that of San Stefano. From this 
church, inclining towards the left, we come 

promptly into the Piazza del Duomo. 
|. The Cathedral, a magnificent marble edifice, 
dates from the eleventh century. It contains 
precious marbles, the celebrated Galileo lamp, 
and many works of art. It is 313 feet long. 

The Campanile, or Leaning Tower, was 
begun in the twelfth century, and completed in 
the fourteenth. Its height is 1782 feet, and its 
inclination is 14} feet, and it contains seven 
bells, which are rung every day. To go up 
the tower, in which there are 293 steps, there 
must be at least three persons, and a fee of 
50 centesimi, or 5d., is to be paid to the cus- . 
todian. 

The Baptistery dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is of marble, and circular in shape, 
contains a handsome basin decorated with in- 
crustations (inlaid work), a very remarkable 
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pulpit, magnificent bas-reliefs, and a very 
curious echo. 

The Campo Santo, or Cemetery, the soil of 
which has been furnished with earth brought 
from the Holy Places, was begun in the thir- 
teenth century. The interior, which is in the 
form of a cloister, is 423 feet by 144 feet, and 
is ornamented with very remarkable frescoes, 
whilst it contains numerous sculptures, statues, 
sarcophagi, and tombs. 

Returning by the Via Santa Maria, we find 
on our left the Church of St. Nicholas, which 
contains a curious staircase, to see which appli- 
cation should be made at the sacristy. We 
then cross the Arno by the Solferino Bridge, 
and we perceive on the quay to the left the 
little Church of Santa Maria della Spina, from 
which we return to the station by taking a 
direction perpendicular to the quay. 


TURIN (TORINO)—576,385 INHABITANTS. 


We arrive at Turin by the fine station of the 
Porta Nuova, called the Central, and on turn- 
ing to the right after leaving the station we 
find ourselves in the Piazzo Carlo Felice. Then 
we take the Via di Roma, which leads to the 
Piazza San Carlo and to the Piazza del Cas- 
tello, which is the centre of Turin. 

Immediately outside the station, and in the 
Via di Roma, are several hotels. 

Royal Palace.—On the north side of the 
Piazza del Castello is the King's Palace, the 
interior of which is very fine. The hall or 
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room of the Saints, contains the portraits of 
numerous personages of the Savoy family who 


have been beatified or canonized. The Royal 


Museum of Armour, which adjoins the Royal 
Palace, deserves a visit. To see this museum, 
a ticket must be obtained from the office of the 
secretary to the library, which is in the palace 
itself. 

In the centre of the piazza is the Madamo 
Palace (Palazzo Madamo), or the Castle (Cas- 
tello). It is from this building that the piazza 
derives its name. | 

The Cathedral.—To the north-west of the 
Royal Palace is the cathedral, dedicated to St. 


John the Baptist, and containing various works : 


of art. The treasure of the sacristy, and 


especially the chapel of the Holy Winding- 


sheet, merit a visit from the pilgrim. 
The Chapel of the Holy Winding-sheet, 


placed behind the high altar, and to which a` 


monumental staircase leads, is a large and 
superb church constructed specially to receive 
this chief relie, in which was buried the body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. The altar of black 
‘marble contains a silver reliquary, in which is 
deposited the precious relic of the Holy Wind- 
ing-sheet (Santo Sudario) which the Guide 
Joanne, in the 1865 edition, wrongly con- 
founded with the towel with which St. Veronica 
wiped the august face of our Saviour, and 
which is in St. Peter's at Rome. This latter 
relic also bears the name of Sudario. 

If we take, ‘opposite the cathedral, the Via 
della Basilica, we find on the right the Church 
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of SS. Maurice and Lazarus, and turning 
further on, again to the right, by the Via Con- 
solata, we come to the church of that name. 
Returning at once to the Piazza Castello by 
the same street (Consolata), the Piazza di 
Savoia, and the Via Garibaldi, we come across 
several other churches. 

Piazza Carignani and Palace.—This piazza 
and palace are to the south, and quite close to 
the Piazza del Castello. The palace contains 
the Museum of Natural History. Some paces 
to the south of the piazza, on the left, is the 
large Church of St. Philip Neri, and on the 
right is the Academy of Sciences, which pos- 
sesses several fine collections—amongst others, 
a very fine Egyptian museum. 

Returning to the Piazza Castello by the 
Piazza San Carlo, where there are two fine 
churches, and taking the Via di Po, we come 
across, on the left, the Palace of the University, 
and, on the right, the Church of St. Francis of 
Paula. Then we reach the Po Bridge, which 
we cross, and arrive at the fine Church of the 
Mother of God (della Madre di Dio). To the 
south of this church, on the hill, about fifteen 
minutes’ distance, is the Capuchin Church and 
Monastery, with a very fine view. 

La Superga (to the east of the city). —It 
time allows, we should advise a visit to this 
magnificent church, which contains the tombs 
of the Kings of Piedmont. It may be reached 
by the steam-tram which starts from the Piazza 
Castello, and the funicular railway. The dis 
tance is 5 miles, and the hefght 2,460 feet 

15 
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From it a splendid view of the Alps can be 
enjoyed. 

One can also see the Royal Garden near the 
King's Palace, and the promenade of the Valen- 
tino, on the banks of the Po to the south of the 
city. Not far from the Valentino, on the other 
side of the Po, about twenty minutes' distance, 
at Valsalice, is the principal house of the Sale- 
sians of Don Bosco. This establishment of 
good works is very remarkable. 


VENICE (VENEZIA)—146,880 INHABITANTS, 


To reach Venice, the train passes over a 
viaduct of 222 arches, 11,821 feet in length. 
The station is at the extreme end of the Grand 
Canal, the principal street of Venice. Barques 
and gondolas placed close to the station replace 
the buses and cabs of other cities. 

The hotels are generally situated at the other 
end of the Grand Canal and the Riva degli 
Schiavoni, in the neighbourhood of St. Mark’s ; 
they have their representatives at the station 
to meet the trains on their arrival. 

Venice the Beautiful is cut in two by the 
Grand Canal, which is 12,139 feet long, with a 
width varying from 98 feet to 229 feet. Three 
bridges, one of iron, near the station, the Rialto 
Bridge (Ponte di Rialto), and another iron bridge 
not far from the other end of the canal, are the 
means of communication between the two parts, 
which 147 smaller canals furrow in every way, 
and over these canals nearly 400 bridges have 
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been thrown. The whole makes Venice the 
most original city in the world. 

Piazza San Marco (St. Mark’s Square).— 
This is the rendezvous of the population and 
of strangers ; 576 feet in length, the piazza has 
on its north side the Clock Tower and the 
Procuratie Vecchte. On the west is the new 
wing of the Royal Palace; to the south are the 
Procuratie Nuove and the Piazzetta, whilst on 
the eastern side are the Ducal Palace and the 
Basilica of San Marco. Each day at two o'clock 
crowds of pigeons flock here to receive the food 
which is distributed to them. 

La Piazzetta, on the south side of the Piazza 
San Marco, is situated between the piazza and 
the sea ; on the east it is bounded by the Ducal 
Palace, and on the west by the Libreria Vecchia. 
The quay of the Piazzetta (Il Molo) is the chief 
station for gondolas. 

Basilica of St. Mark.—This is the wonder 
of Venice. Begun in the tenth century, in the 
Byzantine style, it has the form of a Greek 
cross with five cupolas. 

The mosaics over the entrances are most 
remarkable. In the interior, composed of three 
aisles, precious marbles, bronzes, enamels and 
mosaics have been abundantly lavished. 

In the choir there are some beautiful stalls 
with inlaid work. 

The high altar, which is very fine, contains the 
body of St. Mark. Above the altar is the pala 
d’oro (altar-piece of gold), a very rich object of 
art, which is only uncovered on feast-days. The 
church also possesses a fine bronze ciborium. 

15—2 
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The sacristy door is a work of art by San- 
sovino, and the sacristy itself deserves a visit. 
To inspect the Treasury of St. Mark, which 
contains many very fine articles, application 
should be made at a door in the right transept. 

Campanile.—The Campanile, or Clock Tower, 
which dominates the city, is 323 feet high ; its 
ascent is very easy, and from the top one can 
enjoy a most extensive view. 

Palazzo Ducale (Ducal Palace).—Quite 
close to San Marco is the Ducal Palace, the ancient 
residence of the Doges, the grandiose aspect of 
which one can never forget. One cannot but 
admire the entrance-gate (Porta della Carta), 
the interior courtyard, the Giants' Staircase, the 
Golden Staircase (Scala d’ Oro), the Hall of the 
Great Council, 175 feet by 84 feet, the Hall of - 
the Scrutiny, where the election or nomination 
of the Doges took place, the library of San 
Marco or Marciana, the museum, and several 
historic rooms. 

The Lead Prisons (I Piombi), which Silvestro 
Pellico, who was never incarcerated therein, has 
rendered famous, were granaries placed under 
the leaden roofing of the palace. 

The Wells (I Pozzi) were darksome cells on 
a level with the courtyard of the palace. 

The Bridge of Sighs was the means by which 
the Ducal Palace communicated with the prisons 
built on the other side of the canal. One can 
have a good view of this bridge from the Riva 
degli Schiavoni. 

Joanne says that, in order to know one's 
Venice well, it is necessary to penetrate into 
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the interior of the alleys which are behind the 
houses, and of which the most picturesque and 
animated are those situated between the Tower 
of the Clock (Torre del Orologio) and the Rialto 
Bridge. 

Passing under the Clock Tower just mentioned 
and proceeding in a northerly direction, we soon 
. reach the Church of San Giuliano ; then taking 
an easterly direction, we arrive at Santa Maria 
| Formosa; then resuming the northerly direc- 
tion, we reach the Church of SS. John and 
Paul (Zanipolo), a Gothic monument which 
contains a great number of tombs of celebrated 
personages ; then inclining towards the south- 
east, we come to the Arsenal, which can be 
visited every day from ten to four o'clock. On 
leaving there we proceed in a south-westerly 
direction, and thus arrive at the Piazza San 
Marco by the Riwa degli Schiavoni. 

By gondola one may go to the island of San 
Giorgio, facing the Piazzetta, and visit the 
Church of St. George; then return to Santa 
Maria della Salute, on the left of the entrance 
to the Grand Canal; then by going near the 
iron bridge, still to the left, get to the Accademia 
delle Belle Art? (Academy of Fine Arts), which 
was founded by Napoleon I., and contains a 
large number of good paintings, especially of 
the Venetian masters. 

At some distance from the iron bridge, on 
the other side of the Grand Canal, is the 
Church of San Stefano. 

Returning to the Grand Canal, we admire 
the fine palaces which border it, and descen! 
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on the left to visit the Church de’ Frari, which 
. contains the mausoleum of Titian and that of 
Canova; and then proceeding we come to the 
Rialto Bridge, which we visit; after which one 
could continue the journey to the station and 
return. It would not be without interest to 
return to the Piazza San Marco on foot by the 
iron bridge, the Rialto Bridge, and the Tower 
of the Clock. Various landmarks along the 
route would facilitate one's progress. 
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